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ABSTRACT 

The  Government  Accounting  Office  reports  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
spends  approximately  $20  Billion  per  year  on  prevention  and  repair  of  corrosion.  The 
resources  required  to  combat  corrosion  problems  are  desperately  needed  for  equipment 
and  personnel  in  today’s  high  operations  tempo  environment.  Despite  its  significance, 
modeling  for  the  prediction  of  corrosion  evolution  has  been  largely  ignored  in  the 
literature. 

Corrosion  is  the  result  of  electrochemical  reactions  that  initiate  at  a  given  site  on 
the  metal,  and  continue  to  propagate  as  long  as  the  environmental  conditions  can  support 
the  reaction.  The  process  of  corrosion  can  be  decomposed  into  three  phases:  initiation, 
growth,  and  death.  Although  some  models  have  been  developed  which  capture  these 
phases  (Macdonald  and  Engelhardt,  2003),  most  models  for  corrosion  are  developed  at  a 
laboratory  scale  utilizing  variables  only  measurable  in  a  highly  controlled  and 
instrumented  environment.  In  addition,  most  attempts  to  model  corrosion  disregard  the 
spatial  nature  of  the  phenomena. 

The  initiation  of  corrosion  at  specific  locations  can  be  represented  by  a  space-time 
shock  point  process.  Unfortunately,  traditional  point  process  models  only  capture  the 
relationship  in  time  and  space.  Each  geographic  location  maps  to  a  point  in  feature  space 
which  contains  infonnation  that  defines  that  location  (e.g.  environmental  conditions, 
distance  to  other  corroded  sites).  The  incorporation  of  feature  space  into  a  point  process 
model  has  been  shown  to  improve  the  model’s  predictive  ability  (Liu  and  Brown,  2003). 
Similarly,  spatial  models  for  growth  do  not  capitalize  on  the  ability  of  features  associated 
with  spatial  locations  to  predict  growth.  Growth  models,  such  as  random  closed  sets  and 
interacting  particle  models  represent  growth  by  placing  area  patterns  around  an  initial 
configuration.  With  typical  interacting  particle  models,  the  local  transition  function  is 
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assumed  known  so  that  the  relationship  between  the  spatial  locations  and  environmental 
features  is  understood. 

In  this  work,  a  feature-based  model  for  event  initiation  and  growth  in  space  and 
time  is  developed.  The  initiation  model  is  based  on  previous  research  for  feature-based 
prediction  of  event  locations.  The  growth  model  expands  the  basic  interacting  particle 
system  definition  to  incorporate  feature  infonnation  using  a  growth  probability  function 
defined  over  the  geographic  region  of  interest.  The  inclusion  of  significant  features 
improves  the  approximation  of  the  function  in  terms  of  error  and  deviance  reduction. 

The  model  is  applied  using  data  from  images  of  filiform  growth  in  samples  of 
AA2024-T3.  The  first  approach  involves  the  derivation  of  features  from  macro  scale 
images  where  the  only  distinguishable  features  are  geometric  in  nature  and  derived  from 
the  filiform  growth  objects.  Segmentation  of  individual  filaments  is  not  possible  at  this 
scale  and  a  wide  range  of  classification  methods  are  considered  to  predict  filiform  growth 
using  the  derived  feature  information.  The  results  show  that  the  derived  features  at  this 
scale  are  insufficient  to  capture  the  directed  nature  of  the  filiform  growth  process. 

In  order  to  improve  upon  the  previous  application,  micro  scale  data  were 
generated  so  that  heterogeneities  in  the  material  can  be  incorporated  into  the  feature 
space.  The  heterogeneities  are  classified  by  intensity  level,  and  the  density  of  each  class 
of  heterogeneity  is  used  as  the  feature  set  at  each  geographic  location.  At  this  scale, 
initiation  and  growth  of  individual  filaments  can  be  captured.  The  heterogeneity  features 
are  used  to  approximate  the  spatial  transition  density  in  feature  space  using  kernel  density 
estimates.  The  results  from  the  growth  model  are  generated  through  simulation  of  the 
proposed  interacting  particle  model.  The  growth  probability  function  for  the  model  is 
estimated  using  logistic  regression,  classification  tree  and  neural  network  methods. 

Finally,  the  evaluation  of  the  feature-based  models  verifies  the  theoretical 
assumption  that  the  inclusion  of  the  feature  infonnation  into  the  initiation  and  growth 
models  improves  the  predictive  ability  when  compared  to  a  spatially  random  baseline. 


For  initiation,  results  show  that  in  8  of  the  9  areas  considered,  the  initiation  locations  are 
more  likely  generated  from  the  feature-based  transition  density  in  comparison  to  a 
random  spatial  density.  Likewise,  the  results  for  the  growth  model  with  a  2nd  order 
logistic  regression  growth  probability  function  offer  significant  improvement  over  a 
random  spatial  growth  model  for  filaments  in  the  training  and  test  samples,  as  well  as 
filaments  in  a  separate  validation  sample. 
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CHAPTER  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  first  chapter  introduces  the  background  and  motivation  that  prompted  the  research 
in  corrosion  prediction.  The  objectives  and  con  tributions  of  this  dissertation  are  given  as 
well  as  an  outline  for  subsequent  chapters. 

1.1.  Background  and  Motivation 

The  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  (AFRL,  2004b),  reports  that  one  of  the  most 
formidable  enemies  facing  the  U.S.  Air  Force  today  is  corrosion  attacking  the  aging  fleet 
of  aircraft.  In  FY  2007,  the  average  age  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  fleet  will  be  over  25  years, 
and  while  the  Air  Force  continues  to  stretch  the  life  of  each  aircraft,  the  stress  and  strain 
on  airframes  builds  (Garamone,  2001).  A  large  percentage  of  commercial  and  military 
aircraft  in  operation  today,  have  met  or  exceeded  their  original  design  life,  which 
dramatically  increases  the  required  maintenance  and  repair  costs  (NAP,  1997).  As  the 
acquisition  of  new  equipment  decreases  and  the  age  of  current  systems  increases, 
corrosion  is  potentially  the  most  significant  driver  of  life-cycle  cost  (Vinnani,  2002). 
The  annual  cost  of  corrosion  to  the  U.S.  commercial  airline  industry  is  over  $2.0  Billion: 
$1.7  Billion  for  corrosion-related  maintenance  and  $0.3  Billion  for  corrosion-related 
downtime  (Vinnani,  2002).  Corrosion  prevention  and  maintenance  is  currently 
inadequate  primarily  because  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  corrosion  process, 
specifically  the  inability  to  predict  the  initiation  and  growth  of  corrosion  in  airframe 
components  (Vinnani,  2002). 

The  effect  of  corrosion  on  aging  aircraft  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  fleet  of 
Air  Force  tankers.  The  KC-135  is  the  oldest  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  inventory,  with  an 
average  age  of  over  40  years.  The  Air  Force  maintains  a  fleet  of  over  500  KC-135’s,  and 
with  no  immediate  plans  for  replacement,  the  aircraft  could  remain  in  service  for  another 
25  years  (NAP,  1997).  The  extended  life  of  the  KC-135  and  other  Air  Force  aircraft 
translates  into  an  increase  in  fatigue,  wear,  and  corrosion  damage.  Corrosion  decreases 
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the  overall  strength  of  the  airframe  due  to  the  loss  in  skin  thickness,  fatigue  crack 
initiation,  and  increased  crack  growth  rates  (Koch  et  al.,  1998).  The  problems  caused  by 
corrosion  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  maintenance  costs  and  operational  readiness  of  the 
fleet  due  to  the  increased  time  required  for  depot  level  repair  (NAP,  1997).  In  today’s 
high  operational  tempo,  the  Air  Force  relies  heavily  on  the  tanker  fleet  to  perform 
missions  around  the  world.  Each  year,  the  Air  Force  spends  between  $1-3  Billion  on 
operations  related  to  corrosion.  The  money  spent  on  the  prevention  and  repair  of 
corrosion,  is  desperately  needed  for  equipment  and  system  upgrades.  The  situation 
highlights  the  need  for  accurate  corrosion  prediction  models  which  can  be  used  to 
develop  a  cost  effective  corrosion  integrity  program  (Koch  et  al.,  1998). 

Methods  for  identifying  corrosion  range  from  very  expensive,  yet  reliable,  tear- 
down  to  cheaper  and  less  reliable  non- destructive  inspection  (NDI).  One  of  the  most 
common  NDI  methods  is  eddy  current  scanning.  Eddy  current  scans  are  performed  by  an 
operator  passing  a  coil  over  the  skin  of  the  aircraft.  The  coil  emits  an  alternating  current 
which  causes  fluctuations  in  the  magnetic  fields  on  the  surface.  Defects  under  the  skin 
disrupt  the  flow  of  current  and  result  in  changes  to  voltage  readings.  Voltage  data  is  then 
translated  into  a  false  color  image  (Figure  1)  which  is  visually  interpreted  by  the  operator. 
The  interpretation  of  the  image  is  extremely  susceptible  to  bias  and  inconsistency  (Brence 
and  Brown,  2002b). 

Currently,  corrosion  is  not  included  in  a  damage  tolerance  estimate,  so  when 
corrosion  is  found,  the  policy  is  to  immediately  repair  (Koch  et  al,  1998).  The  Air  Force 
developed  the  structural  damage  management  tool  (SDMT),  a  software  application 
developed  to  produce  predictions  for  crack  growth  based  on  the  current  corrosion  image 
provided  by  eddy  current  scan.  SDMT  uses  the  image  to  create  a  distribution  for  the 
amount  of  material  loss  due  to  corrosion  along  a  line  of  pixels  through  the  suspected 
crack.  Figure  2  shows  an  example  screen  shot  from  SDMT.  The  current  and  predicted 
distribution  for  material  loss  along  a  selected  line  of  pixels  in  the  given  image  is  shown. 
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Figure  1.  Visual  representation  of  eddy  current  response 
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Figure  2.  Screenshot  of  SDMT 
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SDMT  accounts  for  the  basing  strategy  of  the  aircraft  by  allowing  the  user  to 
input  the  projected  location  and  length  of  time  that  the  aircraft  will  be  based  at  each 
location.  The  basing  strategy  is  used  to  detennine  the  rates  of  corrosion  that  are  needed 
to  predict  crack  growth.  Given  the  current  distribution  and  projected  basing  strategy, 
SDMT  predicts  the  future  distribution  of  material  loss  along  the  line  of  pixels.  The  mean 
value  of  this  distribution  is  then  supplied  as  input  to  a  fracture  mechanics  application, 
AFGROW,  a  crack  growth  analysis  tool  designed  to  predict  the  life  of  a  material  once  a 
crack  has  fonned  (AFRL,  2004a). 

The  basis  for  current  corrosion  prediction  methods  revolves  around  the  need  to 
detennine  the  rate  of  conosion  for  a  metal  given  certain  environmental  conditions.  In 
SDMT,  the  location  specific  corrosion  rates  are  derived  from  data  obtained  from 
experiments  with  sample  coupons  of  a  similar  metal  exposed  at  7  bases  throughout  the 
world  (Kadena  AFB,  MacDill  AFB,  Hickam  AFB,  Tinker  AFB,  Pease  ANGB, 
Mildenhall  AFB,  and  Seymour-Johnson  AFB).  The  rates  for  other  metals  and  locations 
are  then  extrapolated  from  the  data  gained  from  these  experiments.  SDMT  uses  the  rates 
to  predict  the  future  distribution  of  material  loss  given  the  proposed  basing  strategy. 

Despite  the  spatial  nature  of  the  data  in  the  NDI  images,  all  spatial  infonnation  is 
discarded  when  material  loss  along  a  single  line  is  considered.  SDMT  is  only  concerned 
with  a  line  of  pixels  because  of  the  stress  loads  that  affect  how  the  crack  propagates.  This 
methodology  corresponds  to  an  assumption  that  the  corrosion  rate,  and  thus  the  predicted 
amount  of  material  loss,  at  a  given  pixel  is  independent  of  the  corrosion  that  exists  at 
other  pixels. 


1.2.  Objective  and  Contributions 

This  dissertation  seeks  to  address  space-time  prediction  of  initiation  and  growth 
for  random  events.  The  overall  objective  is  to  build  on  the  theory  of  stochastic  point 
processes  and  growth  models  to  develop  an  approach  that  utilizes  the  features  significant 
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for  initiation  and  growth  of  a  random  system  and  provides  a  probabilistic  prediction  for 
future  occurrence.  The  application  of  the  proposed  methodology  is  for  the  prediction  of 
corrosion  of  metals,  but  the  model  is  applicable  to  similar  phenomena,  such  as  growth  of 
biological  organisms,  fire  spread,  or  urban  sprawl.  There  are  4  primary  contribution 
areas  for  this  research: 

•  The  fundamental  goal  of  this  research  is  to  formulate  a  spatiotemporal  model  that 
incorporates  feature  space  analysis  in  space-time  event  initiation  and  growth 
prediction.  By  extending  the  previously  developed  feature-based  point  prediction 
model  (Liu,  1999)  to  a  model  for  growth  prediction,  we  can  produce  a  probability 
map  to  drive  the  behavior  of  an  interacting  particle  model  which  can  be  used  to 
predict  growth  over  a  given  spatial  region. 

•  The  application  of  the  model  is  demonstrated  with  data  of  filiform  corrosion 
growth  in  aluminum.  Images  of  filiform  growth  on  samples  of  AA2024-T3  are 
used  to  produce  data  to  fit  the  model  components.  The  features  considered  are 
detennined  by  the  scale  of  the  data  images. 

•  The  ability  of  the  model  to  predict  the  growth  of  filiform  corrosion  compared  to  a 
hypothesis  of  random  spatial  growth  is  evaluated.  Due  to  the  lack  of  other 
predictive  models,  a  model  of  random  growth  is  used  as  a  baseline  for 
comparison.  Simulations  provide  numerous  realizations  of  predicted  growth  for 
the  feature-based  and  random  models. 

•  The  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  model  in  terms  of  error  reduction  is  shown  and 
verified  using  several  metrics  including  total  accuracy,  precision,  recall,  and  F- 
measure. 


1.3.  Remainder  of  Dissertation 


The  remainder  of  this  dissertation  describes  the  various  models  and 
methodologies  developed  to  analyze  and  predict  corrosion  growth,  as  well  as  the  results 
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and  conclusions  produced  from  the  application  to  actual  corroded  samples.  Chapter  2  is  a 
literature  review  of  four  main  areas  of  research  that  the  present  work  draws  upon: 
corrosion  fundamentals,  stochastic  point  processes,  classification  models,  and  growth 
processes.  The  goal  of  the  review  is  to  introduce  the  current  state  of  corrosion  modeling 
and  highlight  the  methods  used  in  similar  problems  which  are  applicable  to  this  research. 

The  third  chapter  describes  the  methodology  used  to  predict  the  location  and  time 
of  corrosion  initiation  and  growth.  The  formal  definitions  and  notation  are  specified  for 
both  the  initiation  and  growth  models.  Next,  a  summary  of  the  data  processing  of  time- 
sequenced  images  used  in  the  application  of  this  methodology  is  given.  Finally,  the 
chapter  provides  more  detail  for  the  classification  models  considered. 

The  theoretic  properties  of  the  model  and  the  metrics  used  for  evaluation  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  4.  It  is  shown  that  the  inclusion  of  the  feature  variables  into  the 
transition  functions  for  initiation  or  growth  results  in  lower  sum  of  squared  error  or 
deviance  in  the  function  approximation.  The  classification  evaluation  metrics  for 
precision,  recall,  and  f-measure  are  also  explained. 

Chapter  5  describes  the  two  scales  of  data  used  in  the  application  of  the  proposed 
models.  First,  the  macro  scale  approach  is  described  including  the  available  data  and 
derived  features,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  micro  scale  approach.  Further  detail  is 
provided  for  the  data  and  features  used  at  the  micro  scale  due  to  the  significance  of  the 
inclusions  as  features  for  the  model. 

Chapters  6  and  7  provide  the  results  of  the  models  at  the  macro  and  micro  scales. 
The  macro  scale  model  results  in  Chapter  6  include  a  test  for  the  ability  of  the  derived 
features  to  predict  growth  from  a  selected  time  period.  The  resolution  of  the  data,  and  the 
preliminary  results  did  not  warrant  a  complete  evaluation  initiation  and  growth  models. 
The  higher  resolution  data  in  the  micro  scale  approach  allowed  for  the  use  of  the 
initiation  and  interacting  particle  growth  model. 
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The  final  chapter  summarizes  the  conclusions  from  the  research.  Suggestions  for 
future  work  are  given  to  further  refine  the  modeling  of  filiform  corrosion. 
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CHAPTER  2.  RELATED  RESEARCH 

This  chapter  serves  as  a  literature  review  of  four  main  areas  of  research  that  the  present 
work  draws  upon:  corrosion  fundamentals,  stochastic  point  processes,  classification 
models,  and  growth  processes.  The  goal  of  the  review  is  to  in  troduce  the  current  state  of 
corrosion  modeling  and  highlight  the  methods  used  in  similar  problems  which  are 
applicable  to  this  research. 


2.1.  Corrosion  Fundamentals 

Corrosion  is  the  deterioration  of  metal  caused  by  interaction  with  its  environment. 
Except  for  gold,  all  refined  metals  are  inherently  unstable  in  the  natural  environment. 
These  materials  are  processed  from  minerals  or  ores,  and  have  a  tendency  to  revert  back 
to  their  more  stable  form.  Metals  corrode  during  an  electrochemical  reaction  where  the 
metal  gives  up  electrons  in  the  presence  of  water  and  oxygen  to  produce  a  corrosion 
product.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  four  requirements  for  corrosion  (Kelly  et  al.,  2003).  The 
anode  gives  up  electrons  and  corrodes,  the  cathode  receives  electrons  and  a  corrosion 
product  is  formed,  the  electrolytic  path  (typically  water)  allows  for  ionic  conduction 
between  the  two  sites,  and  the  electrical  path  allows  for  electron  conduction  between  the 
sites. 
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Figure  3.  Requirements  for  corrosion 
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The  aluminum  alloys  used  in  the  KC-135  have  a  strong  resistance  to  corrosion 
because  of  an  oxide  skin  that  forms  when  the  material  reacts  with  the  atmosphere.  This 
skin  provides  protection  from  most  chemicals,  weathering  conditions,  and  even  many 
acids;  however,  alkaline  substances  are  known  to  penetrate  the  protective  skin  and 
corrode  the  metal  (EFUNDA,  2005).  The  protective  skin  is  composed  of  two  parts:  a 
thin,  but  less  permeable,  inner  barrier  layer  and  a  much  thicker  outer  layer.  The  corrosion 
resistance  of  aluminum  depends  on  this  protective  skin,  which  is  actually  a  hydrated  form 
of  aluminum  oxide.  The  oxide  film  is  naturally  self-renewing  and  accidental  abrasion  or 
other  mechanical  damage  of  the  surface  film  is  rapidly  repaired.  Therefore,  corrosion  of 
aluminum  occurs  when  the  skin  is  abraded  or  when  the  environmental  conditions  cause 
the  skin  to  be  degraded  and  prevents  oxygen  from  rebuilding.  The  acidity  or  alkalinity  of 
the  environment  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  evolution  of  corrosion  with  aluminum 
alloys.  Typically  the  corrosion  will  occur  at  low  and  high  pH  values.  In  high  pH 
environments,  the  oxide  skin  is  attacked  more  rapidly  than  the  aluminum  itself,  which 
causes  a  more  uniform  corrosion  over  the  surface.  In  acid  environments,  if  the  oxide  skin 
is  perforated  locally,  an  accelerated  attack  occurs  in  the  aluminum,  which  results  in  a 
pitting  form  of  corrosion  (Kingston,  1999). 

2.1.1.  Corrosion  Analysis  and  Prediction  Methods 

Corrosion  of  materials  is  of  great  interest  to  researchers  due  to  the  criticality  of 
the  structures  involved  and  the  catastrophic  result  of  failure.  A  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  in  both  the  analysis  and  prediction  of  various  corrosion  phenomena.  The  study 
of  uniform,  or  general,  corrosion  requires  fewer  parameters  and  thus  analysis  and 
modeling  efforts  are  better  established  than  for  localized  corrosion  (Salvago  et  al.,  2002). 
Most  studies  of  corrosion  can  be  classified  as  either  analysis  of  data  to  test  a  given 
hypothesis  or  predictive  modeling  to  forecast  evolution. 
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Sound  statistical  analysis  of  corrosion  data  can  add  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  results,  yet  many  corrosion  professionals  are  apprehensive  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
some  statistical  concepts  (Shibata,  2000).  Despite  this  reluctance,  a  great  deal  of  analysis 
has  been  done  to  reduce  the  distribution  of  corrosion  data  to  several  probability 
distributions.  Table  1  summarizes  the  probability  distributions  observed  in  corrosion 
(Shibata,  2000). 


Corrosion  Data 

Probability  Distribution 

Pitting  Potential 

Normal  (Shibata  and  Takeyama,  1977) 

Stress  Corrosion  Crack  Failure  Times 

Log-Normal  (Booth  and  Tucker,  1965) 

2-Dimensional  Distribution  of  Pits 

Poisson  (Mears  and  Evans,  1937) 

Maximum  Pit  Depth 

Gumbel  (Aziz,  1956) 

Fatigue  Crack  Depth 

Generalized  Extreme  Value  (Buxton  and  Scarf,  1994) 

Table  1.  Published  probability  distributions  for  corrosion 

Both  detenninistic  and  probabilistic  models  for  corrosion  phenomena  have  been 
suggested.  Detenninistic  methods  account  for  the  evolution  of  conosion  based  on  the 
properties  constrained  by  the  natural  laws.  Macdonald  and  Engelhardt  formulate  lengthy 
mathematical  derivations  of  functions  which  explain  the  physical  nature  of  pit  birth, 
growth,  and  death  (Macdonald  and  Engelhardt,  2003).  These  functions  are  then 
combined  to  describe  the  damage  function  for  a  localized  corrosion  process.  The  damage 
functions  are  the  basis  for  modeling  and  prediction  efforts,  which  can  be  adjusted  based 
on  given  assumptions  for  pit  birth  and  death  properties.  The  birth  rate  is  a  function  of  the 
physical  properties  and  time  (Engelhardt  et  al.,  1999),  the  growth  rate  is  assumed 
constant,  and  the  death  rate  is  a  first-order  decay  function.  Macdonald  and  Engelhardt 
show  that  the  detenninistic  model  can  produce  accurate  predictions  of  pit  penetration 
after  one  year  using  data  for  shorter  periods  to  adjust  the  model  parameters.  Further 
experimentation  can  improve  knowledge  about  the  physical  process  and  thus  update  the 
model  and  improve  predictive  results.  The  model  does  not  account  for  any  spatial 
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dependence  of  corrosion  events  and  therefore  only  provides  extreme  value  statistics 
instead  of  a  complete  picture  of  corrosion.  In  fact,  most  of  the  literature  covering  growth 
and  evolution  deals  primarily  with  one  dimensional  summary  statistics  rather  than  the 
complete  geometric  problem  (Cressie  and  Laslett,  1987).  Another  drawback  to  this 
method  and  other  deterministic  models  is  that  the  data  required  are  available  only  in 
laboratory  experiments  (corrosion  potential,  pH,  passivation  current,  etc.). 

Other  authors  have  suggested  probabilistic  models  for  corrosion  because  of  the 
inability  of  experimentally  evaluated  parameters  to  adequately  describe  the  corrosion 
mechanism.  Salvago  et  al.  apply  a  probabilistic  model  for  localized  corrosion  on  a  single 
test  coupon  in  an  aggregate  model  to  predict  general  corrosion  growth  (Salvago  et  al., 
2002).  Although  very  little  background  is  given  on  the  derivation,  the  local  corrosion 
model  is  based  on  Faraday’s  law  to  provide  the  increase  in  pit  depth  of  a  local  corrosion 
event  over  time  periods.  The  aggregation  of  the  model  is  justified  through  experimental 
observation  of  a  stainless  steel  coupon.  Based  on  these  findings  and  information  gained 
through  experiments  with  localized  corrosion,  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation  is  developed 
which  models  localized  corrosion  on  many  coupons  as  general  corrosion  through 
aggregation  into  one  surface.  The  model  is  shown  to  follow  experimental  results  for 
general  corrosion  in  terms  of  a  metric  for  surface  roughness.  This  approach  also  assumes 
no  spatial  interaction  occurs  between  pit  events  and  the  initiation  process  is  homogeneous 
across  the  surface.  Additionally,  all  spatial  information  produced  in  the  model  is  lost 
because  of  the  use  of  the  roughness  metric.  A  more  accurate  validation  of  the  model 
would  be  to  compare  the  predicted  surface  to  experimental  results. 

2.1.2.  Spatial  and  Temporal  Characteristics 

Although  most  corrosion  modeling  and  analysis  efforts  do  not  address  it,  spatial 
and  temporal  dependence  among  corrosion  events  has  been  verified.  Lunt,  et  al. 
hypothesized  that  the  arrivals  of  pit  events  was  non-Poissonian  in  that  the  arrival  of  a  pit 
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event  is  dependent  on  the  previous  arrivals  (Lunt  et  al.,  1997).  Experimental  data 
verified  correlation  between  the  arrivals  of  pit  events,  especially  for  high  intensity 
periods. 

Budiansky  and  Scully  set  up  experiments  to  test  for  spatial  interaction  among 
corrosion  events  (Budiansky  and  Scully,  2002).  The  birth  of  a  pit  on  a  material  causes 
the  environment  in  the  surrounding  area  to  change,  which  can  alter  the  susceptibility  of 
the  surface  to  further  pit  development  (Budiansky  and  Scully,  2002).  The  physics  evolve 
to  the  measurement  of  pitting  potential  as  a  means  of  designing  the  experiment  to  test  the 
hypothesis.  Because  the  spatial  reference  is  important,  the  authors  use  a  surface 
consisting  of  a  bundle  of  electrically  isolated  wires  for  experimental  control  and 
measurement  fidelity  at  specific  locations.  The  change  in  pitting  potential  with  distance 
from  an  active  pit  increased.  This  result  is  used  to  support  the  hypothesis.  The  results 
suggest  that  regions  adjacent  to  active  pits  are  suppressed  from  further  pitting,  while 
areas  outside  the  suppressed  region  are  more  susceptible  to  pitting  (Budiansky  and 
Scully,  2002). 


2.2.  Applicable  Modeling  Techniques 

There  are  three  phases  of  evolution  for  corrosion  events:  initiation,  growth,  and 
death.  Macdonald  and  Engelhardt  developed  detenninistic  functions  for  each  of  these 
processes  based  on  physical  laws  (Macdonald  and  Engelhardt,  2003).  There  are  many 
other  natural  phenomena  that  evolve  with  the  same  birth,  growth,  and  death  phases. 
Virtually  any  biological  entity  (i.e.,  tree  growth  in  a  forest)  as  well  as  many  other  objects 
(i.e.,  fire  spread  in  a  region)  can  develop  through  the  same  three  phases.  Most  models  of 
corrosion  focus  on  a  single  phase  of  evolution,  and  of  those,  initiation  and  growth  are 
most  frequently  observed.  Any  complete  model  of  corrosion  evolution  needs  to  account 
for  all  three  phases  as  well  as  the  spatial  characteristics  of  the  process  in  order  to  provide 
a  meaningful  prediction  over  time. 
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2.2.1.  Point  Processes 

Corrosion  events  are  initiated  at  various  locations  on  a  metallic  surface.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  research,  corrosion  is  observed  using  images  from  non-destructive 
inspection  or  other  methods  that  produce  digital  images  of  the  surface.  Therefore, 
corrosion  initiation  occurs  at  a  given  pixel  location  and  point  in  time.  A  point  process 
generates  a  set  of  event  locations,  or  a  point  pattern,  which  are  irregularly  distributed 
within  a  given  space  (e.g.  geographic  or  temporal)  (Diggle,  1983). 

2. 2. 1.1.  Spatial  Point  Process 

A  spatial  point  process  determines  the  distribution  of  events  in  a  geographic 
space.  For  a  given  data  location,  .seilT7,  the  general  definition  of  a  spatial  process  is  given 
by  {Z(s):seD}  ,  where  D  is  random,  a  spatial  point  process.  D  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
collection  of  random  events,  and  a  realization  of  D  is  a  spatial  point  pattern  (Cressie, 
1993). 

Typically,  analysis  of  a  spatial  point  process  begins  with  a  determination  of 
complete  spatial  randomness  (CSR).  CSR  implies  a  homogeneous  Poisson  process  such 
that  events  are  unifonnly  distributed  over  a  bounded  region,  A  (Cressie,  1993).  Under 
CSR,  the  intensity  of  the  events,  X,  does  not  vary  over  the  space,  and  there  are  no 
interactions  among  events  (Diggle,  1983).  There  are  many  examples  in  the  literature  of 
spatial  point  patterns  using  quadrat,  distance,  and  K-function  methods  to  analyze  a  wide 
range  of  data  (Fisher,  1922;  Clark  and  Evans,  1954;  Ripley,  1977). 

Quadrat  analysis  involves  counting  the  number  of  events  that  occur  within  each 
quadrat  and  comparing  the  result  with  what  would  be  expected  if  the  process  were  indeed 
CSR  (Cressie,  1993).  Many  variations  for  this  method  have  been  developed,  mostly  to 
overcome  the  inherent  shortcomings  of  determining  the  size  and  location  of  quadrats. 
Quadrats  are  typically  placed  randomly  over  the  region,  but  the  size  of  the  quadrat  can 
significantly  impact  the  assessment  of  CSR.  Quadrat  methods  can  provide  an  acceptable 
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test  for  CSR  in  a  field  environment  but  cannot  provide  a  spatially  informative  analysis  of 
a  point  pattern  because  precise  spatial  infonnation  on  the  locations  of  events  is  ignored 
(Cressie,  1993). 

Distance  methods  provide  another  means  for  determining  CSR  in  a  spatial  point 
pattern.  Because  they  utilize  event  locations,  distance  methods  require  a  precise  mapping 
of  the  events  (Cressie,  1993).  Examples  of  distance  methods  include  nearest-neighbor 
techniques  where  event-to-event  distances,  as  well  as  event-to-point  distances  are 
considered.  The  distribution  theory  for  various  nearest-neighbor  distances  is  well 
established  and  can  therefore  be  easily  used  for  determination  of  CSR  (Cressie,  1993). 
Quadrat  and  distance  methods  can  determine  if  a  pattern  exhibits  CSR  but  are  unable  to 
quantify  the  amount  of  departure  from  CSR. 

The  K-fimction  can  be  estimated  in  order  to  capture  the  spatial  dependence 
between  regions  of  a  point  process.  In  simple  terms,  the  K-function  measures  the  number 
of  events  within  a  distance,  h,  of  an  arbitrary  event.  While  the  intensity  function,  X, 
measures  the  first-order  properties,  the  K-function  characterizes  the  second-order 
properties  of  a  spatial  process  [36].  Given  the  set  of  events  {si,  ...,  Sn}  in  a  region  A, 
N(A)  is  the  number  of  events  in  A,  || srS/ 1|  is  the  norm  function  which  represents  the 
distance  from  event  location  Si  to  sj,  and  I(x<h )  is  the  indicator  function  which  =  1  if  x<h, 
the  K-fimction  can  be  defined  as  follows  (Cressie,  1993): 

^l(|si-Sj|<h)/N(A)  (1) 

i=l  j=l 

2.2. 1 .2.  Spatial-Temporal  Point  Processes 

Many  spatial  processes  are  also  dynamic  over  time.  A  great  deal  of  research  is 
available  on  models  of  spatial-temporal  processes  such  as  rainfall  cells  (Smith  and  Karr, 
1985),  earthquakes  (Fiksel,  1984),  and  criminal  incidents  (Liu  and  Brown,  2003).  There 
are  two  classes  of  spatial-temporal  point  processes,  which  are  based  on  the  duration  of 
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the  events  over  time  (Cressie,  1993).  A  space-time  shock  point  process  generates  events 
instantaneously  over  time  and  space.  A  space-time  survival  point  process  generates 
events  at  a  random  time  and  location,  which  survive  for  a  random  length  of  time. 
Earthquakes,  crimes,  and  corrosion  events  are  examples  of  space-time  shock  point 
processes.  A  survival  process  would  be  applicable  to  most  ecological  or  biological 
events. 

A  major  portion  of  the  literature  in  spatial-temporal  prediction  is  in  the 
development  of  the  space-time  autoregressive  moving  average  (STARMA)  models  (Cliff 
et  ah,  1975;  Pfeifer  and  Deutsch,  1980).  STARMA  is  a  generalization  of  the 
autoregressive  moving  average  (ARMA)  model  for  time  series  data  combined  with 
spatial  models.  The  STARMA  class  of  models  is  characterized  by  linear  dependence 
lagged  in  both  time  and  space  (Pfeifer  and  Deutsch,  1980). 

2.2. 1.3.  Spatial-Temporal-Feature  Model 

Spatial-temporal  point  patterns  are  often  distinguished  as  a  marked  space-time 
process  (Cressie,  1993).  In  addition  to  a  time  and  location,  each  event  is  characterized  by 
a  randomly  distributed  mark  or  measurement  associated  with  the  event.  For  corrosion 
events  that  occur  at  a  given  location  and  time,  example  marks  could  be  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  rivet,  environmental  conditions,  or  the  number  of  corroded  neighboring  cells. 
These  marks  represent  event-related  feature  information  which  can  be  exploited  for 
spatial-temporal  prediction.  Feature -based  modeling  has  proven  to  be  effective  in  the 
prediction  of  other  spatial  point  processes,  such  as  the  prediction  of  crime  incident 
locations  (Fiu,  1999;  Fiu  and  Brown,  2003). 
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Figure  4.  Event  occurrence  in  time,  feature,  and  geographic  space 


The  marks,  or  features,  of  a  spatial-temporal  point  process  provide  information  on 
the  tendency  of  the  process  to  produce  an  event  at  a  given  time  and  location.  Events 
occur  in  time,  geographic  and  feature  space.  If  the  features  accurately  describe  event 
initiation,  then  clusters  in  feature  space  should  be  evident  regardless  of  their  proximity  in 
time  or  geographic  space  (Liu,  1999).  Figure  4  is  an  illustration  given  by  Liu  to  illustrate 
the  expected  clustering  in  feature  space  of  spatial-temporal  events.  Geographical  and 
temporal  locations  that  share  feature  space  with  event  occurrences  are  “at  risk”  for  a 
future  event  occurrence.  The  rationale  for  incorporating  feature  space  into  space-time 
prediction  models  is  to  identify  potential  areas  for  event  occurrence  (Liu,  1999).  In  Liu’s 
application,  features  were  used  to  identify  locations  for  incidents  of  crime,  and  provided 
an  improvement  upon  purely  geographic  methods. 

2.2.2.  Classification  Models 

The  data  used  in  this  research  is  derived  from  time  sequenced  digital  images  of 
corrosion  growth  in  a  sample  material.  At  each  time,  the  pixels  in  each  image  are 
classified  as  being  corroded  or  non-corroded.  The  feature  values  at  each  pixel  location 
are  used  to  predict  the  occurrence  of  corrosion.  The  overall  goal  is  to  determine  the  best 
set  of  features  and  the  appropriate  functional  form  to  accurately  describe  the  corrosion 
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growth  process.  There  are  many  supervised  learning  methods  available  for  modeling  the 
occurrence  of  corrosion  as  a  function  of  the  feature  values.  An  important  consideration 
in  model  selection,  however,  is  the  large  data  set  for  this  application.  Brief  descriptions 
of  various  methods  as  well  as  examples  of  their  use  in  the  literature  are  given  in  the 
following  sections.  More  detail  and  description  for  use  in  this  application  is  provided  in 
Chapter  3  for  selected  methods. 

2.2.2. 1.  Logistic  Regression 

Logistic  regression  is  a  linear  method  for  classification  similar  to  linear 
discriminant  analysis  and  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  regression.  Logistic  regression  is 
a  popular  method  for  classification  because  it  does  not  require  some  of  the  more 
restrictive  assumptions  of  OLS  (Hosmer  and  Lemeshow,  2000).  Specifically,  logistic 
regression  does  not  require  the  dependent  variables  to  be  normally  distributed,  which  is 
an  assumption  typically  not  applicable  to  most  applications.  Additionally,  logistic 
regression  does  not  assume  homoscedasticity  in  the  variance  of  the  response  variable 
across  values  of  the  predictor  variables. 

Logistic  regression  models  have  been  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  application  fields 
including  ecology,  maintenance  inspection,  and  medicine  (Ariaratnam  et  al.,  2001;  Allen 
and  Lu,  2003;  Zhou  et  al,  2005).  Variations  on  the  standard  logistic  regression  model 
have  been  published  in  order  to  address  the  assumptions  inherent  in  the  model,  such  as 
the  assumption  of  independent  observations  (Bonnie,  1987).  Logistic  regression  remains 
a  popular  choice  for  classification  problems  and  is  primarily  chosen  for  applications 
where  the  goal  is  to  detennine  the  relationship  between  the  predictor  variables  and  the 
response  variable  (Hastie  et  al.,  2001). 

2.2.22.  Classification  and  Regression  Trees 

Tree-based  models  provide  a  simple  and  powerful  method  for  regression  and 
classification.  The  method  of  constructing  classification  and  regression  trees  (CART) 
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through  the  use  of  recursive  partitioning  was  introduced  by  Breiman,  et  al  and  provides 
methods  for  creating  decision  trees  for  categorical  or  continuous  response  variables 
(Breiman  et  al,  1984).  Like  logistic  regression,  CART  is  widely  used  in  many 
application  fields  because  of  the  ability  to  interpret  the  relationship  between  predictor  and 
response  variables,  although  complex  trees  can  hinder  this  ability.  However,  unlike 
logistic  regression,  CART  handles  different  variable  types  and  requires  no  prior 
knowledge  of  nonlinear  or  complex  relationships  between  predictor  variables  (Hastie  et 
al,  2001).  The  primary  limitation  of  trees  is  the  high  variance  that  can  result  from  small 
changes  in  input  data  that  causes  differences  in  tree  splits.  Bagging,  or  ensemble  trees, 
can  alleviate  this  problem  by  averaging  the  results  across  multiple  trees  (Breiman,  1996a) 

CART  methods  have  been  applied  to  corrosion  prediction  applications  (Brence 
and  Brown,  2002a).  The  goal  of  the  model  was  to  remove  subjectivity  in  classifying 
eddy  current  scans  of  corrosion  in  aircraft  using  CART  as  a  means  of  classifying 
corrosion  damage  based  on  the  voltage  measurements.  Brence  and  Brown  found  that 
regression  tree  models  outperfonned  many  other  standard  model  types,  including  logistic 
regression. 

2.2.2. 3.  Neural  Network  Classifiers 

Classification  can  also  be  accomplished  using  a  neural  network  model.  A  neural 
network  acts  as  a  black  box  that  maps  the  set  of  predictor  variables  to  the  set  of  expected 
response  variables.  Neural  networks  work  as  a  two-stage  classification  scheme  where 
linear  combinations  of  the  predictor  variables  are  generated  and  the  response  is  then 
modeled  as  a  nonlinear  function  of  the  predictor  combinations.  Neural  networks  are 
primarily  suited  for  applications  with  a  high  signal-to-noise  ratio  and  can  be  very 
effective  for  predictive  results;  however,  the  black  box  nature  of  the  methodology  does 
not  provide  any  insight  into  the  relationship  between  the  predictor  and  response  variables 
(Hastie  et  al,  2001). 
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Because  of  the  ability  to  produce  accurate  predictions  of  complex  systems  and 
their  availability  in  commercial  software  packages,  neural  networks  have  grown  in 
popularity  among  practitioners  in  various  fields.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  the  use 
of  neural  networks  in  corrosion  prediction  applications  (Cai  et  al,  1999;  Leifer  et  al, 
1999;  Pintos  et  al,  2000;  Nesic  et  al,  2001).  Most  of  these  efforts  endorse  the  use  of 
neural  networks  for  their  ease  of  use  and  ability  to  capture  the  highly  non-linear 
relationships  between  predictor  and  response  variables.  The  primary  goal  of  these 
models  is  to  predict  corrosion  rates  in  various  materials;  however,  the  inability  of  neural 
networks  to  give  insight  into  this  relationship  makes  it  a  less  attractive  alternative  for  this 
research. 

2.2.2. 4.  Kernel  Density  Classifiers 

Another  unsupervised  learning  procedure  which  can  be  used  for  classification  is 
kernel  density  estimation  (KDE).  KDE  seeks  to  estimate  the  probability  density,  f\(x), 

for  some  random  sample  jci, _ ,  xjyby  averaging  a  known  density  function  across  the  data 

observations.  The  averaging  of  the  kernels  produces  a  smooth  approximation  to  the  true 
density. 

The  major  drawback  to  KDE  is  it’s  reliance  on  the  entire  training  data  set.  The 
KDE  model  is  the  data  set,  and  fitting  of  the  model  is  done  at  evaluation  (Hastie  et  al. , 
2001).  Because  of  computational  visualization  considerations  with  KDE,  we  chose  to 
reduce  the  dimension  of  the  data  set.  Principal  component  analysis  (PCA)  provides  an 
accepted  method  for  shrinking  the  number  of  features  and  can  simplify  KDE  (Scott, 
1992;  Cooley  and  MacEachem,  1998).  In  addition,  it  ensures  that  regardless  of  any 
correlation  in  the  original  feature  variables,  the  new  principal  component  features  will  be 
uncorrelated. 
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2 .2 .2 . 5 .  Other  Methods 

Many  other  supervised  learning  methods  can  be  used  for  classification  problems. 
Methods  such  as  generalized  additive  models  (GAM)  are  built  upon  the  same  basic 
principle  as  linear  regression.  Linear  regression,  however,  cannot  easily  capture  the 
nonlinear  relationships  that  typically  exist  in  most  applications.  GAMs  utilize  a 
generalized  smooth  function  in  place  of  the  linear  terms.  GAMs  are  typically  more 
flexible  than  linear  methods  while  still  providing  insight  into  the  process;  however,  this 
flexibility  makes  it  difficult  for  most  of  the  fitting  methods  to  handle  large  data  sets 
(Hastie  et  al.,  2001). 

Another  applicable  model  is  multivariate  adaptive  regression  splines  (MARS). 
MARS  is  a  generalization  of  the  CART  method  modified  to  improve  regression 
perfonnance.  MARS  uses  piecewise  linear  basis  functions  with  knots  at  each  observed 
value  for  each  input.  Initially,  this  results  in  over  fitting  of  the  data,  so  a  backwards 
deletion  procedure  is  used  to  sequentially  remove  the  basis  function  that  causes  the 
smallest  increase  in  residual  error.  MARS  is  especially  useful  for  localized 
approximation  functions  in  high  dimensions  (Hastie  et  al.,  2001). 

Support  vector  machines  (SVM)  are  an  extension  of  the  linear  decision  boundary 
for  classification  where  a  hyperplane  is  used  to  separate  the  data  into  multiple  classes.  In 
most  cases,  classes  are  not  linearly  separable  due  to  overlap.  SVM  maps  the  input  data 
into  a  high  dimensional  feature  space  where  the  data  is  more  separable.  SVM  uses  only 
the  points  closest  to  the  boundary  and  seeks  to  achieve  the  widest  separation  between 
classes  and  from  each  class  to  the  boundary.  Like  neural  networks,  SVM  is  a  popular 
tool  because  of  its  ability  to  handle  highly  nonlinear  relationships  and  high  dimension 
data.  SVM  has  been  used  a  great  deal  in  extremely  complex  applications  such  as  gene 
classification  (Brown  et  al,  1999).  However,  the  transfonnation  of  predictor  variables 
into  a  feature  space  makes  interpretation  of  the  results  and  insight  into  the  process 
difficult  (Hastie  et  al.,  2001). 
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2.2.3.  Growth  Models 

Most  biological  forms  can  be  represented  as  a  stochastic  growth  process 
(Edelman,  1988).  The  natural  laws  that  govern  the  growth  of  the  object  are  also  subject 
to  a  random  disturbance.  The  random  element  is  a  source  of  inexactness  that  causes  two 
realizations  of  the  same  process  to  be  different.  Despite  this  difference,  parameters  that 
are  estimated  from  these  realizations  should  be  consistent  as  the  size  of  the  realizations 
increases  (Cressie  and  Laslett,  1987).  Much  of  the  research  on  growth  models  involves 
detennining  an  asymptotic  shape  for  the  modeled  object.  The  shape,  along  with  the 
natural  laws  that  govern  the  process,  assists  in  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  model  fonn. 

Many  growth  models  focus  on  the  evolution  of  an  object  on  a  grid.  Growth 
occurs  as  grid  locations,  or  cells,  become  “activated”.  The  aggregation  of  the  activated 
cells  represents  the  object  at  a  given  point  in  time.  This  methodology  is  explained  as  a 
random  closed  set  growth  model.  Growth  models  are  commonly  classified  by  their  initial 
configuration,  cluster  properties,  and  particle  formation  (Cressie  and  Laslett,  1987).  The 
initial  configuration  is  used  to  describe  processes  that  begin  from  a  single  cell  or  from 
multiple  cells.  Cluster  properties  describe  the  growth  rules  for  the  object,  which  can  be 
detennined  by  local  or  global  cluster  properties.  Additionally,  some  processes  produce 
compact  clusters  while  others  fonn  clusters  of  fractal  dimension.  Particle  fonnation 
refers  to  the  manner  in  which  new  cell  growth  occurs.  New  cells  are  either  produced 
from  within,  or  initiated  externally  and  then  attached  to  the  cluster. 

2.2.3. 1.  Random  Sets 

In  general,  a  random  set  can  be  thought  of  as  a  special  case  of  a  random  function 
that  takes  on  values  of  0  or  1  (Cressie,  1993).  The  boundary  of  the  random  set  is  fonned 
by  looking  down  on  the  random  function  and  slicing  it  at  a  given  level.  The  theory 
behind  random  sets  (Matheron,  1975)  is  based  on  a  hit-or-miss  concept  where  the  set  is 
completely  characterized  by  repeatedly  intersecting  it  with  an  arbitrary  compact  test  set 
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and  tracking  whether  the  intersection  is  empty  or  not.  Let  E  be  a  locally  compact, 
countably  dense,  Hausdorff  space.  A  space  X  is  considered  a  Hausdorff  space  if  for  a 
distinct  x,yeX  ,  there  are  disjoint  open  sets  U,V  (uf|V  =  0),  such  that  xeU,  yeV. 
Suppose  3  is  the  set  of  all  closed  subsets  of  E  (e.g.  E  =  PD).  The  subsets  of  E  which  “hit” 
F  are  represented  as  3  a  =  {F  e  3:  F  fj  A  ^  0  },  while  the  subsets  which  “miss”  F  are 
represented  as  3A  =  {F  e  3:  FfjA  =  0}  (Molchanov,  1997;  Molchanov  and 
Scherbakov,  2003). 

A  random  closed  set  model  (RACS)  places  sets  (i.e.  a  collection  of  points  such  as 
a  disk  or  a  line)  at  random  positions  to  form  a  random  subset  of  a  plane  or  space.  The 
plane  or  space  is  then  divided  into  points  which  are  members  of  the  random  set  and  those 
that  are  not.  Collectively,  the  points  in  the  random  set  represent  the  object  of  interest. 
The  Boolean  model  is  a  simple  example  of  a  RACS  model.  Independent  and  random 
sets,  Z,  are  produced  from  a  distribution  of  sets.  These  sets  are  placed  at  locations,  s,. 
within  a  domain  D  determined  by  a  homogeneous  Poisson  point  process.  The  points  of 
the  Poisson  process  are  called  foci  or  genns.  The  sets  at  each  genn  are  called  grains. 
The  Boolean  model,  X,  is  therefore  defined  as  the  union  of  the  grains  at  each  germ. 

X  =  U{z(s; ) :  Sj  e  D}  (2) 


RACS  growth  models  have  been  used  to  predict  the  evolution  of  objects  such  as 
in  vitro  tumors  (Cressie  and  Hulting,  1992).  The  tumor  at  time  1  is  grown  by  placing 
closed  sets  Z  at  locations,  Si,  which  are  points  within  the  tumor  at  time  1  chosen  by  a 
Poisson  process.  Specifically,  X 2  represents  the  tumor  at  time  t2,  such  that 
X2  =U{z(si):si  gG}  where  G  is  a  non-homogeneous  Poisson  process  with  intensity 
function  A,(s;). 


J\s  e  X[ 

[0,  otherwise 


(3) 
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Figure  5  shows  the  progression  of  the  simulated  tumor  from  a  single  disk  to  an 
irregular  set  using  fixed  radius  grains,  Z  (Cressie  and  Hulting,  1992).  Grain  disks  of 
fixed  or  random  radius  are  placed  according  to  the  relationships  defined  above.  Each  set 
is  therefore  generated  from  the  previous  set.  Because  of  the  dramatic  change  in  growth 
rates  over  time,  the  model  does  not  provide  accurate  representations  of  tumor  growth 
over  extended  periods.  For  short  time  horizons  the  fitted  model  agrees  with  experimental 
data. 


Figure  5.  Example  realization  of  tumor  growth  model 

Random  set  models  provide  a  method  for  modeling  growth  when  more  than  a 
summary  statistic  is  needed;  however,  implementation  of  the  model  can  quickly  become 
intractable  (Serra,  1982).  Specifically,  the  model  is  completely  defined  by  the  hitting 
function,  7>.  Unfortunately,  estimation  of  this  function  and  its  parameters  is  only 
manageable  for  simplistic  models  (Cressie  and  Laslett,  1987).  For  a  random  closed  setX, 
and  a  compact  set  K : 

Tx  (k)  =  Pr{Xf|K  *  0}  (4) 


Many  extensions  of  the  Boolean  model  have  been  developed.  The  primary 
difference  in  the  models  is  the  specification  of  the  point  process  which  controls  the 
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locations  of  the  foci  and  grains  (Neyman  and  Scott,  1958;  Serra,  1980;  Mase,  1982).  In 
particular  Neyman  and  Scott  utilized  a  parent-child  point  process  which  generated  parent 
points  according  to  a  homogeneous  Poisson  process  and  generated  independent  and 
identical  child  points  around  each  parent  location  (Neyman  and  Scott,  1958).  Other 
prevalent  growth  models,  such  as  contact  processes,  Eden  models,  and  Conway’s  game 
of  life  are  all  special  cases  of  the  random  set  growth  model. 

2. 2. 3. 2.  Contact  Processes 

Interacting  particle  systems  are  spatial  configurations  of  particles  whose  states 
change  probabilistically  according  to  the  states  of  neighboring  particles.  Variations  of 
interacting  particle  models  have  been  used  to  model  a  wide  range  of  complex  processes 
(Rikvold,  1982;  Hermann,  1986;  Greene,  1989;  Griffeath,  1993;  Hennann,  1996;  Liggett, 
1997;  Ivanenko  et  al.,  1999;  Halsey,  2000;  Hug  et  al.,  2002).  The  contact  process  is  the 
simplest  form  of  interacting  particle  systems  (Thompson,  1994).  Contact  processes  are 
local  growth  models  where  the  activation  of  a  cell  depends  solely  on  the  status  of  its 
neighbors.  Generally,  contact  processes  are  continuous  time  models.  The  initial  cell  is 
activated  at  time  t= 0,  and  subsequent  cells  become  activated  at  exponential  rate,  X,  which 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  neighboring  active  cells.  Therefore,  in  a  four-neighbor 
structure  the  activation  rate  is  either  0,  X,  2X,  3X,  or  AX.  Many  discretized  variations  of 
the  continuous-time  contact  process  have  been  developed  using  small  time  intervals 
(Cressie,  1993). 

Epidemic  models  are  discretized  contact  processes  and  have  been  used  to  model 
phenomena  such  as  the  spread  of  disease  or  fire  (Thompson  and  Rosenfeld,  1999).  The 
most  basic  epidemic  model  is  also  referred  to  as  site  percolation  and  is  developed  using 
the  following  algorithm: 
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1.  Activate  originating  cell  at  time  t=  0 

2.  At  each  th  inactive  neighboring  cells  are  activated  (simultaneously)  with 
probability  p,  and  blocked  with  probability  ( 1  -p)  (blocked  cells  are  never 
activated) 

There  is  a  critical  probability  value  for  p,  such  that  lower  probabilities  result  in  a 
finite-sized  cluster,  whereas  higher  values  of  p  almost  surely  result  in  infinite-sized 
clusters  (Thompson,  1994). 

Growth  models  can  also  be  based  on  random  walks  where  the  walk  begins  at  the 
origin  and  visited  points  are  included  in  the  cluster  of  active  cells.  The  walk  moves 
randomly  to  one  of  the  four-neighbor  cells.  Some  applications  of  the  random  walk 
growth  model  allow  for  the  same  cell  to  be  visited  twice,  whereas  others  restrict  the  walk 
to  be  self-avoiding.  Growth  processes  modeled  using  random  walks  are  called  kinetic 
growth  models  and  typically  result  in  a  compact  and  non-isotropic  cluster(Thompson  and 
Rosenfeld,  1995;  Aristoff,  2003). 

2. 2. 3. 3.  Eden  Growth  Process 

In  global  growth  models  the  probability  of  activating  a  cell  at  a  given  point  is 
dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  entire  cluster.  The  Eden  growth  model  (Eden,  1958)  is 
an  example  of  a  global  growth  model  where  the  probability  of  activation  for  a  cell  is 
detennined  by  the  number  of  cells  in  the  boundary  of  the  cluster.  The  following  is  a 
simple  algorithm  for  the  Eden  growth  process: 

1.  At  t=  0,  activate  a  cell  at  the  origin 

2.  At  each  t\,  randomly  activate  a  single  cell  on  the  4-neighbor  cluster 


boundary 
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The  expected  shape  of  clusters  produced  by  the  Eden  model  is  difficult  to  predict. 
Some  studies  have  suggested  that  the  limiting  shape  is  circular,  and  other  results  show  a 
flattening  in  the  diagonal  directions.  Figure  6  provides  an  example  of  an  Eden  cluster  of 
500  cells  (Thompson,  1994).  The  random  growth  of  the  Eden  model  has  been  shown  to 
closely  relate  to  the  growth  of  bacterial  colonies,  tissue  cultures,  and  tumors  (Thompson, 
1994). 


Figure  6.  Eden  cluster  model  after  500  iterations 
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CHAPTER  3.  METHODOLOGY 

The  third  chapter  describes  the  methodology  used  to  predict  the  location  and  time  of 
corrosion  initiation  and  growth.  The  formal  definitions  and  notation  are  specified  for 
both  the  initiation  and  growth  models.  Next,  the  use  of  classification  models  to  determine 
the  growth  probability  function  is  explained.  Finally,  a  summary  of  the  data  processing 
of  time-sequenced  images  used  in  the  application  of  this  methodology  is  given. 

3.1.  Problem  Definition 

There  is  a  significant  need  to  accurately  model  and  predict  the  evolution  of 
corrosion.  Given  image  data  of  corrosion  events  within  an  area  of  a  material  and  at 
discrete  points  in  time,  we  seek  to  determine  if  the  features  inherent  in  these  images  can 
be  employed  in  a  feature-based  model  to  predict  the  initiation  and  growth  of  filiform 
corrosion.  Additionally,  we  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  feature-based  approach  in 
spatial  and  temporal  growth  prediction. 

3.2.  Model  Development 

The  initiation  of  a  corrosion  event  and  the  corresponding  growth  around  the 
initiation  location  is  similar  to  the  genn-grain  model  of  random  closed  sets.  Corrosion 
initiation  occurs  at  a  given  location,  and  growth  occurs  from  the  point  of  initiation.  As  a 
germ-grain  model,  the  initiation  of  corrosion  is  the  genn,  and  the  growth  at  that  location 
is  the  grain.  For  a  given  piece  of  material,  each  geographic  location  has  inherent  features 
which  influence  the  likelihood  of  corrosion  initiation  or  growth  at  each  site.  The  process 
which  controls  the  location  of  initiation  and  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  growth  can 
best  be  captured  in  a  feature-based  model  that  accounts  for  these  differences.  Traditional 
methods  overlook  these  features  and  only  explain  the  occurrence  of  events  or  growth  of 
an  object  with  respect  to  space  and  time.  Features  inherent  to  corrosion  evolution  include 
environmental  conditions  such  as  humidity  and  temperature,  as  well  as  more  location- 
specific  features  such  as  distance  to  rivets  (or  other  inclusions/imperfections),  distance  to 
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corroded  sites,  and  number  of  neighboring  locations  with  corrosion.  A  corrosion 
evolution  model  can  be  decomposed  into  a  feature -based  point  process  model  for 
initiation  and  a  feature -based  growth  model. 

3.2.1.  Initiation 

The  initiation  of  corrosion  on  a  finite  region  of  material  can  be  modeled  as  a  point 
process  for  event  occurrence.  Liu  and  Brown  introduced  a  feature-based  point  process 
model  for  the  prediction  of  criminal  incident  locations  in  space  and  time  (Liu  and  Brown, 
2003).  This  model  proved  very  effective  in  predicting  potential  event  locations  and 
outperfonned  traditional  geographic-based  approaches  for  most  test  cases.  The  premise 
of  the  model  is  that  the  selected  features  capture  the  data  structure  produced  by  the 
underlying  event  generation  process.  The  primary  difference  in  the  application  to 
criminal  incidence  versus  corrosion  initiation  is  that  crimes  can  occur  at  the  same 
location  at  different  times.  Once  a  site  is  corroded,  however,  it  remains  corroded. 

Denote  the  locations  and  times  of  corrosion  events  as  {(si,h),  (.s'2,C),  ...,  (sn,tn)}, 
where  to=0<ti<t2<...<tn.  The  corresponding  features  for  each  location-time  pair  is  jc5  f  , 
x„2>t2,  ...,  x Sn,tn ,  which  represent  a  realization  of  a  marked  space-time  shock  point 
process  because  events  are  generated  instantaneously  over  time  and  space  and  are  marked 
by  the  features  that  characterize  them.  Corrosion  growth  may  be  seen  as  a  survival 
process  due  to  the  fact  that  growth  only  occurs  as  long  as  the  electrochemical 
environment  can  support  growth.  Initiation,  however,  is  a  shock  process  because  it  is 
instantaneous  and  remains  at  the  location.  The  form  of  the  process  is  defined  below, 
where  t,  s,  and  xSjt  are  random.  Events  occur  at  coordinate  locations,  s=(sx,sy),  within  a 
region  Da\ R  .  Tas){  is  the  collection  of  times  when  events  occur  (study  horizon),  and 
is  the  collection  of  values  for  the  /^-dimensional  feature  vectors  (feature  space). 


sz:seD,teT\ 


(5) 
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The  development  of  the  following  initiation  model  is  derived  from  Liu’s  model 
for  criminal  incidence  prediction  (Liu  and  Brown,  2003).  Suppose  we  observe  Tn={ti,  t2, 
tn),  D„={si,  S2,  ....  .s',,},  and  %„={xiX2,  x„ } ,  where  Xi  =  xs.itj,  we  seek  to  estimate 
the  transition  density  for  the  location  and  time  for  the  next  event  occurrence  s„+ieD,  and 
t„+i> tn,  where  v(ds„+])  is  the  area  of  the  infinitesimal  region  around  sn+i  and  dtn+l  is  the 
infinitesimal  time  horizon  tn+i.  The  transition  density  represents  the  likelihood  that  the 
next  event  occurs  within  the  infinitesimal  location  region  and  time  horizon,  given  the 


locations,  times,  and  features  of  all  previous  events. 

m  T  ..  HN(ds„+i,dtn+i)=l\Dn,Tn,zn} 

VfTL+lA+l  I  DnJn,Xn)  =  J  llrP  „ - — - — - 

K*„+i)A+i^o  i  {dsn+l)dt„+l 


If  we  assume  that  the  feature  space, %,  does  not  contain  temporal  features  and  that 
the  temporal  transition  of  the  point  process  is  independent  of  the  spatial  transition,  then 
the  transition  density,  \|/n(sn+1,tn+1 1 Dn,Tn,xn) ,  can  be  decomposed  into  the  spatial 
transition  density,  i//(n]> ,  and  the  temporal  transition  density,  y/(2) .  These  assumptions  are 
reasonable  if  we  agree  that  the  intensity  of  corrosion  occurrence  at  a  location  does  not 
affect  the  time  at  which  the  next  event  occurs. 


V  n  (®  n+1  ’  ^  n+1  ^  n  ’  Tn  ,  X  n  )  n  (®  n+1  I  ^  n  >  ^  n+l,X  n  )'Vn  (^  n+1  I  Tn  ) 


The  development  of  the  spatial  transition  density  is  dependent  on  the  assumption 
that  the  features  accurately  capture  the  behavior  of  the  true  event  generation  process. 
Although  the  corrosion  initiation  events  will  not  necessarily  be  clustered  in  geographic 
space,  clustering  is  expected  in  feature  space.  Clustering  in  feature  space  reveals  the 
combinations  of  feature  values  that  have  a  higher  propensity  to  initiate  a  corrosion  event. 
If  no  clustering  occurs,  then  the  features  do  not  influence  the  choice  of  location. 
However,  the  literature  supports  the  assumptions  that  corrosion  initiation  is  dependent  on 
such  features  as  temperature,  humidity,  other  corroded  sites,  and  proximity  to  inclusions. 
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The  feature  space  analysis  can  be  used  to  model  the  first-order  effects  (event 
intensity)  of  the  spatial  point  process.  The  feature  values  at  a  geographic  location 
detennine  the  potential  for  corrosion  initiation  to  occur  at  the  site.  These  preferential 
combinations  should  continue  to  hold  from  tn  to  t„+i,  which  describes  a  stationary  process. 
The  second-order  effects  are  modeled  in  geographic  space  to  describe  the  interaction 
between  locations.  Therefore,  the  spatial  transition  density,  \|4i:,(sn+1 1  Dn,Tn,tn+lxn),  can 
be  defined  where  a  is  a  normalizing  constant,  \|/5111)(xn+1  |yn)  is  the  first-order  spatial 
transition  density,  and  \|/^12)  (sn+1 1  Dn ,  Tn ,  tn+1 )  is  the  second-order  spatial  transition  density. 
Estimation  of  the  model  components  and  designation  of  significant  features  is 
accomplished  using  data  for  corrosion  evolution. 

Vn)(Sn+i]Dn,Tn,tn+1>xn)  =  avl111)(xn+1  lxn)Vn12)(sn+1  |Dn,Tn,tn+1)  (  8  ) 


3.2.2.  Growth 

The  model  for  corrosion  initiation  can  be  used  to  produce  a  probability  field  for 
the  location  of  the  next  initiation  event  given  the  feature  values  inherent  to  each  location. 
This  field  can  then  be  used  to  detennine  the  location  of  the  next  simulated  conosion 
initiation  event.  Once  the  event  location  is  detennined,  an  interacting  particle  model  can 
be  used  to  simulate  conosion  growth  in  space  and  time. 

The  growth  of  filifonn  corrosion  is  easily  adaptable  to  an  interacting  particle 
system.  The  filament  initiates  at  a  given  location  and  then  subsequent  locations  become 
conoded  according  to  the  growth  process.  In  an  interacting  particle  system,  this  growth 
process  is  assumed  known  and  is  represented  as  a  transition  function  which  detennines 
the  state  of  the  system.  The  growth  model  for  this  research  is  an  interacting  particle 
system  represented  by  the  dynamic,  discrete  time,  discrete  state  system:  [l.C.  r.  g j- 
(Liggett,  1985). 
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L  :  finite  graph  with  vertex  set  V  ,  such  that  |*y|  =  I .  Typically,  L  is 
a  d-dimensional  regular  lattice  where  each  vertex  i  e  V  is 
assigned  a  state  value  c;  e  e 

C :  finite  set  of  possible  vertex  states.  Typically,  e  =  {o,l} 

F  :  V  ->•  V ,  neighborhood  function  which  defines  the  finite  set  of 
neighborhood  vertices.  For  a  graph  L,  the  neighborhood  of 
vertex  i ,  denoted  T(i) ,  is  the  set  of  vertices  adjacent  to  i .  If 
the  vertex  i  is  included,  then  r(i)  U  {i}  is  the  closed 
neighborhood  of  i .  The  neighborhood  of  a  given  vertex  i  e  V , 
is  denoted  y  =  r(i) . 

g :  eT  -^e,  the  local  transition  function  defined  by  a  transition 
table  or  rule  set.  The  function  g  calculates  the  future  value  of 
the  state  of  a  single  vertex  from  the  current  states  of  the 
neighborhood  vertices.  For  discrete  time,  the  future  state  of 
vertex  i  at  time  t  +  1  is  a  function  of  the  states  of  the 
neighborhood  vertices  at  timet :  c*+1  =  g(cr(i))- 
The  global  state  of  the  system  at  time  t,  C*  sCv ,  is  a  string  configuration  of  the 
state  of  the  system  at  each  vertex  i  at  time  t .  The  global  transition  function  G  :  Cv  ~^CV , 
translates  the  current  configuration  Cl  to  the  next  configuration  Ct+1 .  G  is  defined  by 
evaluating  the  local  transition  function  g  at  each  vertex  i . 

C‘=[c1t,4,...,c}]  (9) 

G  =  [g(cr(l)  ),  g(cr(2)  \ . . . ,  g(cr(l) )]  ( 1 0) 

This  system  definition  is  a  general  version  of  a  typical  interacting  particle  model 
where  state  transitions  at  a  given  vertex  are  dependent  on  the  states  of  the  vertices  in  the 
defined  neighborhood.  In  many  processes,  however,  the  evolution  of  the  system  is 
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influenced  by  features  other  than  the  states  of  neighboring  vertices.  If  we  consider  the 
growth  of  a  plant  as  depicted  in  time  sequenced  images,  we  can  model  this  as  an 
interacting  particle  system,  where  e  =  {o,l},  0:  the  plant  does  not  occupy  a  given  pixel,  1: 
the  pixel  is  part  of  the  plant  (Greene,  1989).  The  probability  that  a  given  vertex  (or 
image  pixel)  transitions  from  0  to  1  is  dependent  on  the  states  of  the  neighboring  vertices 
because  growth  occurs  only  from  the  areas  currently  occupied  by  the  plant.  However, 
other  factors,  such  as  the  amount  of  sunlight  available  at  that  pixel  location,  can  also 
influence  the  likelihood  of  transition  from  q  =  0  to  q  =1.  In  order  to  account  for  these 
features,  the  previous  system  definition  becomes  {L,e,r,p,f} 

p  :  where  p(x , )  is  the  probability  that  growth  occurs  as 

detennined  by  the  feature  values  at  vertex  i . 
f  :  C7  x'j; 1  -^C  ,  the  local  transition  function  utilizing  the  states  of 
neighboring  vertices  and  the  probability  of  growth  detennined 
by  feature  values  at  vertex  i .  The  future  state  of  vertex  i  at 
time  t  +  l  becomes  c[+1  =  f(c((i),p(xi)). 

The  model  components  above  can  be  estimated  using  a  variety  of  methods.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  specification  of  the  transition  function,  f  .  In  standard  interacting 
particle  models  this  function  is  described  by  a  rule  set  that  is  defined  by  knowledge  of  the 
system  process.  In  the  original  Ising  model  for  ferromagnetism,  vertices  transition  from  a 
state  of  magnetization,  based  on  the  magnetization  of  their  neighbors.  The  rules 
governing  this  transition  were  understood  and  could  be  included  in  the  model  along  with 
a  tuning  parameter  representing  system  temperature  which  influences  transition. 
Changes  in  temperature  produce  different  configurations  in  the  system. 

Although  very  little  is  known  about  the  features  that  influence  the  growth  of 
filiform  corrosion,  certain  observations  can  be  made  regarding  the  mechanics  of  filiform 
movement.  For  example,  filaments  initiate  at  points  along  defects  in  the  coating.  The 
filament  grows  in  a  wonn-like  fashion  with  a  visible  head  acting  as  the  frontier  of 
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growth.  As  the  head  traverses  under  the  coating  the  filament  body  behind  it  corrodes 
outward  causing  the  filament  to  spread.  The  spread  continues  until  the  corrosion  reaction 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Another  characteristic  of  filament  growth  is  the  self¬ 
avoidance  of  the  filament  path.  Filaments  progress  along  uncorroded  areas,  so  they  do 
not  cross  over  their  previous  path.  These  characteristics  can  be  incorporated  into  a 
simplified  example  using  the  previously  defined  model,  in  order  to  show  the  applicability 
of  the  model  to  capture  the  characteristics  of  filiform  growth. 

Assume  a  regular  lattice  defined  by  a  201  x  201  pixel  image,  with  vertex  state  set 
e  =  {0,l,2,3} ,  where  0:  uncorroded,  1:  head  cell-directing  growth,  2:  active  cell-continuing 
growth,  and  3:  corroded.  Assume  a  single  filament  initiates  at  the  center  pixel  location 
(101,101).  In  order  to  represent  the  growth  probability  function,  p,  a  kernel  density 
estimate  is  created  over  the  area  with  given  “events”  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
surface.  This  produces  a  probability  field  over  the  area  that  causes  pixels  closer  to  the 
northeast  corner  to  have  a  higher  probability  of  corrosion  than  pixels  in  other  locations. 
The  representation  of  the  resulting  p  function  is  provided  in  Figure  7,  with  higher 
probability  represented  as  higher  intensity  (lighter)  pixels. 


Figure  7.  Representation  of  example  growth  probability  function 
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Using  the  previous  characteristics  and  the  growth  probability  function,  the  growth 
of  the  filament  can  be  simulated  over  the  given  region.  Variables  are  included  in  the 
simulation  to  control  the  growth  of  the  filament.  The  width  of  the  filament  is  controlled 
by  a  variable,  Spread,  which  detennines  the  number  of  iterations  that  the  filament  grows 
after  the  head  moves  through  an  area.  A  higher  value  of  Spread  causes  the  corrosion 
process  to  continue  longer  and  results  in  a  wider  filament.  Another  variable,  Dprob,  is 
used  to  control  the  dependence  of  the  movement  on  the  underlying  growth  probability 
function,  p  .  A  Dprob  value  of  1  forces  the  filament  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  higher 
probability,  which  in  this  case  would  result  in  growth  following  a  straight  line  to  the 
northeast  corner.  A  Dprob  value  of  0,  allows  the  direction  of  growth  to  be  completely 
detennined  by  the  underlying  probability  values,  in  other  words  in  a  random  fashion 
where  each  pixel  is  weighted  by  its  probability  value. 

Realizations  from  this  example  model  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  A  Spread  value  of  4 
pixels  was  used  for  both  realizations,  which  causes  cells  within  a  range  of  4  to  corrode 
once  the  head  cell  moves  through  a  given  area.  The  first  realization  was  generated  using 
a  Dprob  value  of  0.2.  This  low  value  causes  the  filament  to  meander  around  the  area, 
while  maintaining  general  movement  in  the  northeast  direction.  The  second  realization 
uses  a  Dprob  value  of  0.8  which  forces  the  filament  to  track  due  northeast  80%  of  the 
time.  The  purpose  of  this  example  is  to  show  the  ability  of  the  previously  described 
growth  model  to  adequately  capture  the  growth  characteristics  of  a  single  filament  of 
corrosion.  The  direction  of  growth  is  primarily  controlled  by  the  underlying  growth 
probability  function,  which  for  the  purposes  of  this  example,  is  assumed  to  be  correct. 


Figure  8.  Realizations  from  example  growth  model  (left:  Dprob=0.2,  right:  Dprob=0.8) 


3.3.  Growth  Probability  Function  Models 
The  growth  probability  function,  p  ,  determines  the  probability  that  a  given  pixel 
corrodes  based  on  the  values  of  the  features  at  the  pixel  location.  This  probability  value 
is  used  by  the  local  transition  function,  f  ,  to  evolve  the  corrosion  states  of  pixels.  In  the 
previous  example,  uncorroded  pixels  that  neighbor  the  current  head  cell  can  transition  to 
a  head  cell  state.  The  probability  of  this  transition  is  determined  by  the  growth 

probability  value.  For  Dprob=  1,  the  neighboring  pixel  with  the  highest  growth 

probability  value  becomes  the  new  head  cell,  with  ties  resolved  by  a  random  selection. 
Any  of  the  classification  models  discussed  in  Chapter  2  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
probability  of  growth  based  on  feature  data.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  datasets  used  in  this 
research  and  preliminary  results  for  various  model  types  (discussed  further  in  Chapters  4 
and  5),  logistic  regression  and  CART  models  are  the  primary  alternatives  considered. 
Regardless  of  the  method  selected,  we  seek  to  detennine  the  relationship  between  the 
predictor  and  response  variable.  The  preferred  model  is  the  parsimonious  model  that 
provides  the  best  fit  of  the  data. 
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3.3.1.  Logistic  Regression 

Logistic  regression  is  similar  to  a  standard  linear  regression  model,  except  that  the 
response  variable  is  dichotomous.  For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  we  are  concerned 
with  a  vector  of  binary  responses,  y ,  where  y;  =  0  implies  that  pixel  i  is  not  corroded, 
and  yj  =1  implies  pixel  i  is  corroded.  We  can  consider  the  observation  of  each  vector  of 
feature  values  at  a  pixel  location,  x; ,  as  a  Bernoulli  trial.  Therefore,  y,  is  a  Bernoulli 
random  variable  with  mean  parameter  |a(xj )  =  Pr(yj  =  l|x, ) .  We  seek  to  find  a  linear  model 
for  some  function,  or  link,  for  p .  One  approach  is  to  use  a  logistic  function,  where  pT  is 
the  transpose  of  the  vector  of  predictor  variable  coefficients. 


fOb) 


t 


I 


(11) 


The  resulting  model  equation  becomes:  y,  =p(x1)+ei,  where  e;  is  the  error  at 
observation  i .  The  shape  of  the  logistic  function  can  be  seen  in  Figure  9  for  a  single 
feature.  Due  to  the  binary  response  variable,  the  value  of  s;  will  be  l-p(x,)  when  y ,  =1 , 
and  Ei=p(x1)  when  y;=0.  Given  the  Bernoulli  distribution  of  y; ,  e[s;]  =  0  and 
Var(si)  =  |i(xi)(l-ji(xi)).  The  distribution  of  the  error  violates  the  linear  regression 
assumption  of  homoscedastic  error  terms. 

The  resulting  logistic  regression  model  is  a  non  linear  function  of  p  ,  therefore  we 
can  transfonn  the  logistic  model  using  the  logit  link  function  f(p)  =  log(p/(l-p)) .  The  logit 
function  takes  the  logarithm  of  the  odds  that  y ;  =  1 .  Applying  the  logit  function  to  the 
response  variable  yields  a  model  linear  in  the  coefficients,  however,  because  of  the 
distribution  of  the  error  tenns,  we  must  estimate  the  coefficients  using  a  method  such  as 
maximum  likelihood  or  iteratively  re-weighted  least  squares.  From  this  model,  we  can 
detennine  the  predicted  probability  that  a  pixel  corrodes  as  a  function  of  its  feature 
values. 
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Figure  9.  Example  logistic  function  for  a  single  feature 

3.3.2.  Classification  and  Regression  Trees 

Classification  trees  are  a  simple,  but  powerful  classification  technique  that  can 
work  well  across  a  wide  range  of  applications.  The  process  of  constructing  a 
classification  tree  for  a  given  set  of  data  consists  of  two  primary  tasks.  The  first  is  to 
recursively  partition  the  predictor  space,  and  the  second  is  to  prune  the  resulting  tree. 

For  a  given  data  set  of  i  =  {l,2,...,n}  observations,  we  have  values  of  p  predictor 
variables,  Xj5  where  j  =  {l,2,...,p}.  Recursive  partitioning  seeks  to  divide  up  the  p- 
dimensional  space  of  X  into  non-overlapping  hyper-rectangles.  Figure  10  shows  an 
example  of  recursive  portioning  for  two  predictor  variables  with  a  binary  response.  The 
data  is  first  partitioned  at  point  si  for  variable  X,,  then  the  splits  are  determined  for 
variable  X2  at  s2  and  s3.  The  goal  is  to  ensure  that  each  hyper-rectangle  region  is  as  pure 
as  possible,  meaning  that  the  region  contains  observations  belonging  to  just  one  class.  Of 
course,  this  means  that  we  could  continue  to  divide  up  the  space  until  each  observation  is 
contained  in  its  own  region.  Although  this  would  ensure  perfect  classification,  the  model 
would  over  fit  the  data  and  be  of  little  use  in  predicting  a  response  with  a  new  data  set. 
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Therefore,  a  minimum  node  size  is  used  to  stop  dividing  a  region  once  it  contains  a 
specified  number  of  observations. 
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Figure  10.  Recursive  partitioning  of  two  predictor  variables  for  binary  response 


The  recursive  partitioning  algorithm  begins  by  selecting  the  feature  variable  Xa 

where  ae{l,2 . p}  that  provides  the  best  split  of  the  data  into  M  sub  regions 

{Rj,R2,...,Rm}.  The  split  is  determined  by  finding  the  variable  Xa  and  split  point  s  that 
minimizes  the  sum  of  the  impurity  measure  in  each  region  for  response  y; ,  and  predicted 
response  y; .  The  predicted  response  is  the  predicted  classification  of  the  observations  in 
the  region  which  is  determined  by  the  classification  of  the  majority  of  the  observations  in 
the  region.  For  a  regression  tree,  we  can  use  a  squared-error  impurity  measure,  but  for 
classification,  we  require  a  different  measure  of  node  impurity.  The  Gini  index  and 
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entropy  measure  are  two  popular  choices  of  impurity  metrics  (Bell,  1996).  We  define  the 
proportion  of  class  k  observations  in  region  m  as  pmk ,  where  Nm  is  the  number  of 
observations  in  region  m ,  and  I  is  the  indicator  function.  It  is  this  proportion  that 
represents  the  predicted  probability  that  an  observation,  or  in  this  case  a  pixel,  is 
classified  as  corroded  or  not  corroded  based  on  the  values  of  the  predictor  variables,  or 
features,  at  the  pixel  location. 

Pmk  =T^  =k) 

2 

Gini:^pmk(l-pmk)  (12) 

k=l 

2 

Entropy  :^pmk  log(pmk) 

k=l 

The  partitioning  process  is  continued  until  the  minimum  node  size  is  reached.  At 
this  point  the  large  tree,  denoted  T0 ,  is  pruned  using  a  method  such  as  cost  complexity 
pruning.  T0  is  pruned  by  collapsing  a  number  of  the  terminal  nodes  in  T0  to  fonn  a  sub 
tree  TcT0.  Cost  complexity  pruning  uses  an  impurity  measure,  Qm(T),  for  sub  tree  T 
such  as  the  Gini  index  or  entropy  measure,  and  a  tuning  parameter  a  >  0  which  controls 
the  tradeoff  between  tree  size  and  model  accuracy.  Given  the  number  of  terminal  nodes 
in  T,  |t|  ,  we  define  the  cost  complexity  criterion  Ca(T).  For  a  =  0,  no  penalty  is  given 
for  increases  in  tree  size,  therefore  T0  would  not  be  pruned.  For  each  a ,  we  find  the  sub 
tree  Ta  cT0  that  minimizes  Ca(T).  It  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  unique  smallest  sub 
tree,  Ta ,  that  minimizes  Ca(T)  (Gordon,  1999). 

C“(T)  =  ZmLNmQm(T)+alTl  (13) 

3.4.  Data  Processing 

The  data  used  in  this  research  is  processed  from  time-sequenced  images  of 
filiform  corrosion  growth  in  aluminum.  Filiform  corrosion  occurs  under  the  surface  of 
coatings  such  as  a  paint  primer.  Corrosion  filaments  propagate  in  a  worm-like  fashion 
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delaminating  the  protective  coating.  Our  approach  requires  feature  values  for  each  pixel 
in  time-sequenced  images  of  corrosion  growth.  For  non-corroded  pixels,  we  use  the 
pixel’s  feature  values  at  time  t  to  predict  the  possibility  of  corrosion  at  t+1.  This 
approach  requires  a  one-to-one  mapping  of  pixels  to  ensure  consistency  from  t  to  t+1 . 

3.4.1.  Image  Registration 

Image  registration  is  the  process  of  aligning  multiple  images  of  the  same  scene. 
Typically,  an  input  image  is  registered  to  align  to  a  base  reference  image.  Registration 
can  be  accomplished  using  the  entire  image  area  or  the  visible  features  in  the  image. 
Area-based  registration  uses  correlation  metrics,  Fourier  properties,  or  other  image  wide 
metrics  to  match  multiple  images.  Feature  registration  is  performed  using  points  of 
reference  that  are  visible  in  the  images  and  determining  an  appropriate  transformation  to 
map  the  points  in  the  input  image  to  points  in  the  base  image.  The  images  used  in  this 
research  contain  many  visible  landmarks  which  make  feature  registration  an  applicable 
method.  Further  definitions  and  details  of  image  registration  techniques  used  in  this 
research  are  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

3.4.2.  Image  Segmentation 

Once  the  image  has  been  registered,  the  objects  within  the  image  need  to  be 
identified.  In  order  to  interpret  an  image,  it  must  be  decomposed  into  connected  regions 
with  similar  characteristics.  The  process  of  image  segmentation  is  to  determine  the 
appropriate  partition  £),  of  the  domain  D  of  an  image.  Segmentation  is  actually  a 
classification  process,  where  pixels  can  be  classified  as  belonging  to  an  object,  or  to  the 
image  background  (or  not  an  object  of  interest).  There  are  many  appropriate  techniques 
for  segmenting  an  image.  Two  of  the  most  popular  methods  are  thresholding  and  edge 
detection  (Neary,  2000).  The  images  in  this  research  were  segmented  using  thresholding 
and  edge  detection  techniques  described  in  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  4.  MODEL  EVALUATION  AND  METRICS 

This  chapter  discusses  the  properties  of  the  proposed  model  that  are  influenced  by  the 
feature-based  modeling  approach.  Specifically,  the  performance  of  the  model  is 
compared  to  a  model  without  the  feature  information  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
empirical  results  in  Chapters  6  and  7.  In  addition,  the  evaluation  metrics  used  to 
compare  the  model  performance  are  explained. 

4.1.  Properties  of  the  Feature-Based  Model 
The  feature  based  models  for  initiation  and  growth  are  dependent  upon  transition 
functions  to  determine  the  probability  that  a  filament  initiates  at  a  given  location,  or  the 
likelihood  that  a  pixel  transitions  from  an  uncorroded  state.  Without  the  addition  of  the 
feature  space  variables,  these  functions  are  formed  using  infonnation  that  is  known  about 
the  underlying  initiation  or  growth  process.  For  example,  we  know  that  filament 
initiation  sites  occur  along  the  defects  in  the  coating  material  (scribe),  therefore,  locations 
outside  of  the  scribe  have  a  zero  probability  of  initiation.  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
information,  we  could  assign  equal  probability  to  sites  along  the  scribe,  or  use  a  purely 
spatial  “hot-spot”  model  to  estimate  the  transition  function.  For  the  growth  model,  the 
known  characteristics  include  the  spatial  dependency  of  growth  so  that  new  growth  only 
occurs  from  previous  growth,  and  that  filament  growth  is  self-avoiding  so  that  only 
uncorroded  locations  are  candidates  for  future  growth.  The  inclusion  of  feature 
information  allows  the  proposed  models  to  provide  a  better  approximation  of  the  true 
underlying  corrosion  process. 

The  following  sections  detail  the  justification  for  the  reduction  in  error  for  the 
feature-based  models.  In  order  to  frame  the  problem  we  provide  the  following 
definitions. 
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Z :  the  set  of  all  measurable  features  or  attributes  that  can  be 
utilized  to  describe  the  process. 

W :  the  set  of  features  and  attributes  that  completely  describe  the 
process  where  WcZ. 

V :  the  set  of  known  characteristic  features  that  any  standard 
baseline  model  of  the  process  must  include.  We  assume  these 
characteristics  are  necessary  to  completely  describe  the 
process,  such  that  VcW. 

4.1.1.  Lemma  1:  Error  Comparison  -  Classical  Linear  Model 

The  total  sum  of  squared  error  for  the  proposed  model  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
sum  of  squared  error  for  the  model  without  feature  information. 

Suppose  y  =  f(W)  is  the  true  transition  function  for  the  underlying  process. 
Define  ym  =  h(  V)  as  the  approximation  of  the  transition  function  using  only  the  known 
baseline  characteristics  of  the  process.  Let  y^2^  =  g(X)  be  the  approximation  of  the 
transition  function  using  the  proposed  feature-based  approach,  where  XcW.  The  set  X 
is  assumed  to  include  some  or  all  of  the  features  that  describe  the  process  in  addition  to 
the  baseline  characteristics,  VcXcW.  Therefore  y^  includes  only  the  baseline 
characteristics,  while  y^  includes  the  baseline  characteristics  and  some  or  all  of  the 
additional  features  that  describe  the  process.  In  the  case  of  a  general  linear  regression, 
where  we  assume  the  square  of  the  matrix  of  predictor  variables  is  positive  definite  and 
invertible,  then  the  total  sum  of  squared  error  for  the  proposed  model  (SSE[X])  is  not 
greater  than  the  total  sum  of  squared  error  for  the  model  without  feature  infonnation 
(SSE[  V  ]).  The  sum  of  squared  error  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  difference  in  the  true 
and  predicted  response  over  the  number  of  observations,  n  . 

i=l  i=l 


(14) 
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The  proof  of  the  error  comparison  is  built  upon  the  assumption  that  VcXcW 
and  follows  similar  derivations  for  the  segmentation  of  residual  terms  (Draper  and  Smith, 
1981)  We  denote  the  total  sum  of  squares  for  the  underlying  process  as  SST  which 
accounts  for  the  sum  of  squared  error  due  to  the  model  (SSR)  and  the  sum  of  squared 
error  due  to  the  pure  error  or  randomness  in  the  process  (SSE).  The  definitions  of  the 

sum  of  squared  error  for  the  two  models  in  the  comparison  are  given  below. 

sst  =  ssr[v]  +  sse[v]=>  sse[v]  =  sst  -  ssr[v] 

sst  =  ssr[x]  +  sse[x]=>  sse[x]  =  sst  -  ssr[x]  (15^ 

If  we  define  SSR[x  -  v]  as  the  sum  of  squares  for  the  model  attributable  only  to 
the  feature  variables  without  the  influence  of  the  common  baseline  characteristic 
variables,  then  we  can  define  the  sum  of  squared  error  due  to  regression  and  error  for  the 

feature  based  model,  SSR[x]  and  SSE[x], 

ssr[x]  =  ssr[v]  +  ssr[x  -  v] 
sse[x]  =  sst-ssr[v]-ssr[x-v] 

Because  the  terms  involve  the  sum  of  squared  terms,  we  are  guaranteed  that  each 
term  in  the  above  equation  is  positive.  We  can  define  the  relationship  between  SSE[x] 
and  SSE[v]. 

sse[x]  =  SST  -  (sst  -  sse[v])  -  ssr[x  -  v]  =>  SSE [x]  =  sse[v]  -  ssr[x  -  v]  (1 7) 

Again,  because  all  terms  are  positive,  we  are  assured  SSE[x]<SSE[v],  and  can 
conclude  the  result  in  (14).  Admittedly,  the  assumption  that  a  classical  linear  model  is  an 
applicable  estimate  of  the  transition  function  is  likely  not  valid  for  most  processes.  In 
fact,  the  output  of  the  function  is  a  density  value  in  the  case  of  initiation,  and  categorical 
in  the  case  of  growth.  Therefore,  the  assumptions  of  normally  distributed  responses  and 
error  terms  in  the  classical  linear  model  are  violated.  The  generalized  linear  model 
(GLM)  seeks  to  remedy  this  by  modeling  a  link  linear  relationship  between  the  response 
and  predictor  variables.  If  we  can  assume  that  the  response,  y ,  is  from  the  exponential 
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family  of  distributions  (Normal,  Poisson,  Binomial,  etc),  and  u  =  E[y],  is  related  to  a 
linear  predictor,  X  through  a  monotone  function,  g ,  where  g(|i)  =  X(3 ,  then  a  GLM  is 
appropriate.  Because  of  their  flexibility,  GLMs  have  proven  applicable  to  many 
applications  (McCullagh  and  Nelder,  1989). 

4.1.2.  Lemma  2:  Error  Comparison  -  Generalized  Linear  Model 

The  scaled  deviance  of  the  proposed  model  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  scaled 
deviance  for  the  model  without  feature  information. 

As  with  any  function  approximation,  the  parameters  of  the  model  are  estimated  by 
minimizing  a  goodness-of-fit  criterion.  In  the  case  of  the  classical  linear  model  with 
normal  responses,  we  minimize  the  SSE.  Parameters  for  GLMs  are  estimated  using  the 
method  of  maximum  likelihood.  If  f(y;6)  is  the  density  function  for  the  observation  y 
given  the  parameter  0 ,  the  log-likelihood  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  mean 
parameter  \x  and  is  based  on  independent  observations  y  =  {yi,y2,...y„} .  Given 
H  =  {|u1,n2,...|un},  we  see  that  the  density  f(y;0) ,  is  a  function  of  the  response  for  a  fixed  0 , 
as  opposed  to  the  log  likelihood,  £(n,y),  which  is  function  of  0,  for  a  given  set  of  data. 
The  goodness-of-fit  criterion  for  the  GLM  class  of  models  is  a  function  of  the  log 
likelihood  classified  as  scaled  deviance,  D*(y;n)  =  2£(y;y)-2£(n;y),  where  £(y;y)  is  the 
maximum  likelihood  attainable  if  the  predictions  perfectly  matched  the  observations. 

^y)=X"=1losf(yi’0i)  o§) 

Given  the  previous  definitions  of  the  sets  of  features  included  in  the  transition 
functions,  we  can  extend  the  assertion  that  the  feature  based  model  of  the  transition 
function  provides  a  better  approximation  than  a  model  that  ignores  the  features,  for  the 
case  of  the  generalized  linear  model.  If  we  define  the  scaled  deviance  of  a  proposed 
model  using  the  feature  set  X  as  D*(y;fix),  then  D*(y;jix)<  D*(y;nv).  As  with  the  classical 
linear  model,  the  proof  of  the  result  is  based  upon  the  nested  models  caused  by  the 
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assumption  that  VcXcW.  The  proposed  feature-based  model  accounts  for  the  same 
predictors  as  the  comparison  model,  but  also  includes  other  variables  significant  to  the 
underlying  process. 

The  deviance  of  the  model,  simplified  as  D*(y;n)  =  -2£(ji;y)  since  C(y;y)  is  constant 
regardless  of  the  model  for  comparison,  acts  as  the  SSR  in  the  classical  linear  model. 
Minimizing  the  model  deviance  is  equivalent  to  maximizing  the  log  likelihood,  £(ji,y). 
Therefore,  the  comparison  of  D*(y;nx)  and  D*(y;nv)  is  the  complement  of  a  comparison 
of  the  likelihoods.  The  parameter  estimates  for  both  models  are  determined  through 
maximization  of  the  likelihood  functions,  and  the  comparison  of  models  results  in  a  ratio 
of  likelihoods,  X  =  £(jiv;y)/£(jix;y) .  It  is  shown  through  asymptotic  likelihood  ratio  theory 
that  21og(^)~x2  with  degrees  of  freedom  n-(px  -pv),  where  px  and  pv  are  the  number 
of  parameters  in  the  respective  model  (Shao,  2003).  Because  21og(x)  =  D*(y;pv)-  D*(y;px) 
the  same  asymptotic  distribution  applies  and  therefore  the  difference  in  deviance  is 
always  positive  and  D*(y;px)< D*(y;pv).  The  assumption  of  the  nesting  of  features 
implied  by  VcXcW,  allows  for  a  similar  result  for  other  model  functional  forms  in 
applications  when  GLMs  are  not  appropriate  as  in  the  case  for  tree  models  and  other 
classifiers  (Breiman,  1996b). 


4.2.  Model  Evaluation  Metrics 

The  previously  described  theoretic  expectation  is  based  on  a  goodness-of-fit 
metric  to  compare  the  model  predicted  response  to  the  actual  observed  response.  For  the 
case  of  the  classical  linear  model,  we  use  sum  of  squared  error,  while  for  a  GLM  in 
classification,  we  use  misclassification  rate.  Obviously,  the  goodness  of  fit  metric  used  to 
fit  the  model  should  be  considered  when  evaluating  the  model’s  performance,  but  other 
metrics  provide  additional  insight  into  the  model’s  predictive  performance.  The 
following  sections  provide  a  brief  description  of  the  metrics  considered  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  feature-based  model  for  the  macro  and  micro  scale  corrosion  applications. 
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4.2.1.  Initiation 

The  feature-based  initiation  model  produces  a  density  estimate  over  the  region  of 
interest.  We  are  interested  in  determining  if  the  estimated  density  improves  our  ability  to 
predict  the  location  of  initiation  sites.  In  the  absence  of  feature  information,  a 
geographic-based  hot  spot  model  could  be  used  as  a  baseline  for  comparison.  However, 
the  lack  of  obvious  geographic  clustering  makes  a  unifonn  density  a  more  realistic 
baseline  model. 

4.2. 1.1.  Likelihood 

The  likelihood  function,  l(b),  is  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  a  sample  of 
observations  y  =  {yi,y2,...yn}  given  the  probability  density  f(y;9)  with  parameter  6  is 
known,  so  that  L(e)=  f(y1)f(y2)--  f(yn) .  Therefore,  we  can  calculate  the  likelihood  of  a 
sample  of  initiation  site  locations  given  the  density  estimate  from  the  initiation  model, 
f(y;9x),  where  9X  is  used  to  represent  the  inclusion  of  features  in  the  model.  We 
estimate  f(y;9x)  using  a  test  set  of  data  and  then  calculate  the  likelihood  value  for 
initiations  in  a  test  data  set.  We  can  then  compare  the  likelihood  values  to  a  density 
estimate  that  does  not  include  the  feature  information  f(y;9v).  The  baseline  for 
comparison  is  for  f(y;6v)  to  be  the  unifonn  density.  Therefore,  we  detennine  the 
likelihood  of  the  initiation  sites  given  the  feature  based  density  as  opposed  to  a  random 
selection  of  locations. 

The  use  of  simulation  allows  us  to  make  inference  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
likelihood  results.  Samples  can  be  drawn  from  the  estimated  density,  f(y;6x),  in  order  to 
produce  a  distribution  of  likelihood  values  assuming  f(y;6)  =  f(y;6x) .  This  distribution  is 
then  used  to  detennine  the  significance  of  the  observed  likelihood.  In  essence,  we 
calculate  a  p-value,  which  is  a  measure  of  confidence  that  the  observed  likelihood  comes 
from  the  estimated  density  function  f(y;6x).  In  similar  fashion,  we  can  draw  samples 
from  the  baseline  density  f(y;6v)  and  produce  a  distribution  of  likelihood  values 
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assuming  f(y;0)  =  f(y;0x).  This  is  the  distribution  of  expected  likelihood  values  if  the 
estimated  density  was  incorrect  and  the  process  was  truly  random,  or  not  dependent  on 
the  included  features.  The  likelihood  distributions  allow  us  to  perform  two  different 
hypothesis  tests.  The  first  distribution  is  used  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
estimated  density  is  correct,  while  the  second  distribution  is  used  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  random  model  is  correct. 

4. 2. 1.2.  Percentile  Score 

Percentile  score  provides  another  metric  for  evaluating  the  predictive  ability  of  a 
proposed  model  with  specific  applicability  to  point  processes  over  a  geographic  region. 
Percentile  score  provides  a  quantitative  metric  for  comparing  the  density  estimate  at  the 
observed  location  to  the  density  estimates  at  all  other  locations,  thus  providing  a  measure 
similar  to  the  likelihood  of  the  observation.  Percentile  scores  have  been  used  to  evaluate 
models  for  crime  and  terrorism  where  the  modeled  events  are  the  locations  and  times  of 
occurrence  (Liu  and  Brown,  2003;  Smith,  2005). 

Given  that  the  pixels  in  the  images  fonn  the  vertex  set  V  with  specific  location 
i  g  V ,  where  |lt|  =  I ,  we  wish  to  calculate  the  percentile  score  at  the  location  of  an  event, 
s ,  denoted  as  ji(s)  .  The  definition  utilizes  the  indicator  function,  l(a  <  b) ,  which  evaluates 
to  1  if  a  <  b  and  0  otherwise. 

(19) 

i^s 

In  the  case  of  multiple  initiation  sites  S  =  {sl5s2,...,sn},  we  can  average  the 
percentile  score  over  all  initiation  sites  to  detennine  e[ji(s)|  s  e  s].  The  resolution  of  the 
vertex  set  determines  the  ability  of  the  percentile  score  to  approximate  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  density  estimates. 
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4.2.2.  Growth 

The  complex  nature  of  growth  processes  make  them  very  difficult  to  model  and 
predict.  Because  of  the  dependence  between  successive  configurations,  an  error  from  the 
interacting  particle  model  at  a  given  point  in  time  propagates  into  future  predictions.  The 
complexity  of  the  underlying  process  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  an  accurate  metric 
for  model  evaluation.  Most  researchers  focus  on  general  characteristics  of  the  object 
being  modeled.  For  example,  a  great  deal  of  research  for  interacting  particle  models  can 
be  found  with  application  in  ecology,  including  models  for  the  spread  of  wild  fire 
(Karafyllidus  and  Thanailakis,  1997;  Liu  and  Chou,  1997;  Li  and  Magill,  2001;  Berjak 
and  Hearne,  2002;  Preisler  et  al,  2004;  Sullivan  and  Knight,  2004).  The  predicted  fire 
spread  is  compared  to  actual  fire  spread  data,  but  typically  only  qualitative  metrics  are 
used  to  evaluate  the  predicted  fire  spread.  The  ability  of  the  model  to  produce  concentric 
rings  of  fire  spread  at  successive  time  periods  and  the  effect  of  changes  in  terrain  and 
wind  observed  in  the  prediction  is  compared  to  actual  data  to  ensure  similarity  in  the 
results.  Although  the  ability  of  the  model  to  mimic  the  general  characteristics  of  filiform 
growth  is  fundamental,  we  utilize  more  quantitative  metrics  in  order  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  difference  in  performance  of  the  feature-based  and  random  models. 

4.2.2. 1 .  Recall  and  Precision 

If  we  assume  the  realization  of  the  interacting  particle  model  produces  a  predicted 
filament  over  the  given  time  period,  then  we  can  compare  the  filament  to  the  actual 
filament  using  the  classification  of  the  individual  pixels  in  the  image.  Classification 
metrics  are  based  on  values  calculated  in  a  confusion  matrix.  Table  2  illustrates  the 
construction  of  a  confusion  matrix  as  the  number  of  true  negative  (TN),  false  negative 
(FN),  false  positive  (FP),  and  true  positive  (TP)  predictions. 
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Truth 


0 

1 

0 

TN 

FN 

1 

FP 

TP 

Table  2.  Confusion  matrix  components 


Two  popular  metrics  for  classification  models  are  sensitivity  and  specificity. 
Higher  sensitivity  indicates  fewer  positive  responses  going  undetected.  High  specificity 
indicates  fewer  misclassified  negative  responses.  Infonnation  retrieval  systems  are 
evaluated  using  two  similar  metrics:  precision  and  recall.  Infonnation  retrieval  systems, 
such  as  web  search  engines,  seek  to  classify  information  as  being  relevant  to  some 
specified  query.  Precision  is  the  proportion  of  relevant  infonnation  out  of  all  the 
information  retrieved.  Recall  is  the  proportion  of  relevant  information  out  of  all  the 
available  relevant  information.  The  recall  metric  is  identical  to  the  sensitivity  metric; 
however  there  is  a  subtle  difference  in  the  calculation  of  precision  and  specificity. 
Precision  is  a  measure  of  the  positive  predictive  power  of  the  model,  given  that  the 
denominator  covers  the  predicted  positive  response.  Although  either  set  of  metrics  can 
be  considered  applicable  to  corrosion,  we  chose  the  use  of  precision  and  recall  due  to  the 
higher  emphasis  on  positive  predicted  and  actual  responses. 


Sensitivity  = 
Specificity  = 
Pr  ecision  = 
Re  call  = 


TP 

TP  +  FN 
TN 

TN  +  FP 
TP 

TP  +  FP 
TP 

TP  +  FN 


(20) 


Precision  and  recall  have  a  logical  translation  in  terms  of  probability.  Precision 
can  be  defined  as  the  probability  that  the  object  is  truly  positive,  given  that  the  classifier 
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predicted  positive.  In  the  case  of  corrosion,  precision  is  the  probability  that  a  pixel 
corrodes  given  that  the  model  predicted  that  it  would.  Recall  represents  the  probability 
that  a  positive  is  correctly  classified,  or  that  a  corroded  pixel  is  accurately  classified. 

4.2.2. 2.  F-Measure 

Typically,  a  tradeoff  is  required  between  precision  and  recall  because  as  we  are 
able  to  capture  more  of  the  true  positive  response  (higher  recall),  our  precision  of 
predicted  positives  goes  down  (lower  precision).  Precision  and  recall  curves  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate  outcome  in  terms  of  both  metrics.  The  F-measure 
offers  a  way  of  combining  the  two  metrics  that  is  more  sensitive  to  differences  than  just 
taking  the  arithmetic  mean.  The  F-measure  is  the  harmonic  mean  between  precision  and 
recall,  which  is  appropriate  when  an  average  of  rates  is  required.  The  F-measure  surface 
shown  in  Figure  1 1  illustrates  the  tradeoff  between  precision  and  recall  and  the  emphasis 

placed  on  balancing  values  of  both  metrics. 

2  •  Pr  ecision  •  Re  call 
(Re  call  +  Pr  ecision ) 


(21) 


F-Measure 
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Figure  11.  F -measure  metric  for  classification 
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CHAPTER  5.  APPROACH 

This  chapter  describes  the  approach  for  two  scales  of  data  used  in  the  application  of  the 
proposed  models.  First,  the  macro  scale  approach  is  described  including  the  available 
data  and  derived  features,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  micro  scale  approach. 
Further  detail  is  provided  for  the  data  and  features  used  at  the  micro  scale  due  to  the 
significance  of  the  inclusions  as  features  for  the  model. 

5.1.  Macro  Scale 

The  initial  approach  of  the  previously  described  methodology  involved  the  use  of 
filiform  corrosion  data  at  a  macro  scale.  Preliminary  data  were  obtained  for  the  growth 
of  filiform  corrosion  on  three  samples  of  aluminum  AA2024-T3  by  Daryl  Little,  PhD 
candidate  in  the  Department  of  Material  Science  and  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Each  50mm  x  50mm  sample  was  polished  to  1200  grit,  coated  with  epoxy 
polyamide  (similar  to  an  aircraft  primer),  scribed,  and  exposed  to  concentrated  HC1  for 
30  seconds.  The  samples  were  kept  at  40°C  and  80%  relative  humidity.  After  one  day  of 
exposure,  images  of  the  sample  were  taken  using  a  digital  camera.  The  images  were 
2048  x  1536  pixels  covering  an  area  of  19.05  mm  x  25.4  mm,  for  a  resolution  of  6501 
pixels/mm2  .  The  images  were  grayscale  with  intensity  level  [0,255].  Images  were 
cropped  to  capture  the  scribe  and  filiform  growth.  Data  was  derived  from  the  images  of 
the  filiform  growth  from  day  1  to  day  2.  Images  from  samples  1  and  2  were  used  for 
training  data,  and  sample  3  was  kept  as  a  test  set. 

5.1.1.  Data  Images 

The  macro  scale  images  were  not  originally  produced  for  this  research,  and 
therefore  the  resolution  and  consistency  of  the  images  made  it  difficult  to  extract  the  data. 
Each  pixel  in  the  image  represents  a  single  observation,  and  the  value  of  the  pixel  can  be 
classified  as  either  corroded  or  not.  Because  no  other  data  was  recorded  for  the  samples, 
the  only  features  available  for  consideration  were  those  that  could  be  directly  derived 
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from  the  images.  Image  registration  was  performed  using  the  landmarks  visible  in  the 
coating  that  were  distinguishable  in  each  image.  Figure  12  and  Figure  13  show  the  time 
sequenced  images  for  the  two  training  samples.  The  filaments  cannot  be  individually 
distinguished,  but  the  general  shape  of  the  filiform  corrosion  can  be  seen  with  active 
heads  visible  as  the  dark  tips  of  corrosion  objects. 


Figure  12.  Sample  1  images  for  dayl  (top)  and  day  2  (bottom) 


Figure  13.  Sample  2  images  for  dayl  (top)  and  day  2  (bottom) 


The  quality  of  the  images  made  the  automated  image  segmentation  techniques 
unreliable.  Therefore,  due  to  the  small  number  of  images  available,  segmentation  was 
performed  by  hand.  By  zooming  into  the  corrosion  and  scribe  areas,  the  pixels  were 
manually  classified  as  corrosion  and  scribe.  Figure  14  shows  the  result  of  the  manual 
segmentation  on  the  day  1  and  day  2  images  for  sample  3.  The  corroded  pixels  are 
visible  in  green  and  the  pixels  that  make  up  the  scribe  are  visible  in  blue. 
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Figure  14.  Sample  3  images  for  day  1  (top)  and  day  2  (bottom)  with  segmented  scribe 

(blue)  and  corrosion  (green) 


5.1.2.  Derived  Features 

The  image  processing  produces  a  classification  for  each  pixel  which  becomes  the 
response  data  for  modeling.  After  image  processing,  the  feature  values  for  each 
observation  were  derived.  Each  group  of  corroded  pixels  is  considered  a  corrosion 
object,  and  new  corrosion  objects  initiate  from  a  single  point  along  the  scribe.  The 
initiation  point  for  each  object  was  determined  using  centroid  data  for  each  object 
distinguished  in  the  day  1  image.  The  most  obvious  features  are  the  distance  from  each 
pixel  to  the  scribe,  and  the  distance  to  the  nearest  initiation  point.  In  general,  we  would 
expect  pixels  closer  to  the  scribe  and/or  to  an  initiation  point  to  be  more  likely  to  corrode 
than  those  that  are  farther  away.  Figure  15  depicts  the  calculation  of  the  distance  to  the 
scribe  (a=6)  and  the  distance  to  the  closest  initiation  point  (b=l  1 .8)  for  a  given  pixel  in 
the  test  data  set:  [row,  column]=[128,197].  Dark  pixels  represent  uncorroded  pixels,  and 
the  scribe  is  the  white  area  in  the  bottom  of  the  image.  The  metrics  are  given  for  the 
pixel  of  interest  shown  as  the  single  white  square  in  the  image.  At  t=0,  no  corrosion  is 
present,  so  the  available  features  for  the  prediction  of  growth  to  t=l  is  limited  to  the 
above  distance  metrics  for  this  scale  approach. 
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Figure  15.  Distance  to  scribe  (a)  and  distance  to  nearest  initiation  point  (b) 


Other  features  can  be  generated  for  predicting  growth  for  t>l.  Figure  16 
illustrates  some  of  the  geometric  features  that  can  be  derived  using  the  corrosion  objects 
visible  in  the  images.  The  angle  to  the  nearest  initiation  point  (c=2.68),  captures  the 
propensity  for  filaments  to  grow  away  from  the  scribe.  The  distance  to  the  nearest 
corroded  pixel  (d=7.81)  accounts  for  the  spatial  dependency  of  new  growth  only 
occurring  from  current  corrosion.  The  distance  left  to  a  corroded  pixel  (e=9),  distance 
right  to  a  corroded  pixel  (f=14),  and  the  resulting  gap  distance  (g=23)  were  used  to 
determine  if  pixels  that  fall  between  corrosion  objects  are  likely  to  corrode  and  therefore 
cause  the  objects  to  grow  together. 


Figure  16.  Angle  and  gap  feature  calculations 
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The  amount  of  corrosion  near  a  pixel  should  influence  the  likelihood  for  that  pixel 
to  become  corroded.  The  following  figure  illustrates  the  variables  derived  to  capture  this 
relationship.  The  number  of  corroded  pixels  within  a  3x3  region  (h=0),  5x5  region  (i=0), 
9x9  region  (j=0),  and  17x17  region  (k=13)  around  the  pixel  are  in  Figure  17. 


Figure  17.  Features  for  the  amount  of  corrosion  in  surrounding  regions 


The  angle  from  the  nearest  corroded  point  to  the  pixel  (1=0.69),  the  angle  from  the 
initiation  point  to  the  nearest  corroded  pixel  (m=0),  and  the  distance  from  the  initiation 
point  to  the  nearest  corroded  pixel  (n=6)  are  illustrated  in  Figure  18.  Additional  features 
were  derived  and  calculated  from  the  features  explained  above.  The  size  and  solidity  of 
the  nearest  corroded  object  were  considered,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  region  around  the 
nearest  corroded  pixel.  Functional  variables  included  the  product  of  gap  width  and 
distance  to  scribe  and  a  function  of  the  angles  and  distances  for  nearest  corroded  pixel 
and  initiation  point,  dang_ratio.  The  variable  dang_ratio  was  derived  to  capture  the 
propensity  of  the  filaments  to  continue  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  current  growth.  The 
feature  dang_ratio  is  a  function  of  the  features  pc_ang,  as  the  angle  from  the  pixel  to  the 
nearest  corroded  point,  d  ang  as  the  angle  from  the  initiation  point  to  the  nearest 
corroded  pixel,  corr  d  as  the  distance  to  the  nearest  corroded  pixel,  and  ci_d  as  the 
distance  from  the  initiation  point  to  the  nearest  corroded  pixel.  Including  all  of  the 
derived  variables,  created  a  data  set  of  19  features  and  over  400,000  observations. 
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,  i  .  i  corr_d  corr_d 

dang_ratio  =  \pc_ang  -  ci_ang\ - + - 

1  +  ci_  d  \  +  ci_d 


(22) 


Figure  18.  Other  distance  and  angle  features 

5.1.3.  Analysis  of  Feature  Data 

The  initial  analysis  of  the  derived  feature  data  provided  some  useful  insights  into 
the  process.  The  histograms  in  Figure  19  compare  the  distribution  of  selected  feature 
values  for  corroded  and  non-corroded  pixels  at  t=2  for  the  training  data.  The  majority  of 
corrosion  at  t=2  occurs  within  a  distance  of  35  from  the  scribe.  Therefore,  we  can 
eliminate  pixels  well  beyond  that  range  from  the  model  datasets  and  considerably  reduce 
the  number  of  observations.  Roughly  half  of  the  corrosion  occurs  where  small  gaps  exist 
between  current  corrosion,  but  the  other  half  occurs  where  no  gap  exists.  The  angle 
features  are  more  difficult  to  analyze  individually  because  pixels  that  are  farther  away  do 
not  corrode  and  have  a  tendency  to  be  at  an  angle  close  to  n/2.  Corroded  pixels  are  also 
more  prevalent  at  n/2,  but  are  fairly  uniform  in  the  tails.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  many 
classification  conclusions  from  the  histogram  data.  The  lack  of  an  obvious  linear 
discriminant  in  any  of  the  features  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  specific  distinguishing 
features. 

The  correlation  matrix  provided  in  Appendix  B,  highlights  the  strength  of  the 
relationship  between  features  and  the  response.  There  are  several  features  that  are  highly 
correlated,  which  is  expected  given  the  manner  in  which  they  are  calculated.  For 
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example,  we  expect  the  left  and  right  distances  to  be  highly  correlated  with  the  overall 
gap  distance.  The  gap  features  as  well  as  the  number  of  corroded  pixels  in  the  various 
regions  around  the  specified  pixel  are  significantly  correlated  with  the  response  variable. 


scribe  d 


scribe  d 


(Corrode=0)  (Corrode=1) 


gap  gap 


(Corrode=0)  (Corrode=1) 


pcang  pcang 


(Corrode=0)  (Corrode=1) 


Figure  19.  Histograms  of  selected  feature  data  (non-corroded  vs.  corroded) 
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5.2.  Micro  Scale 

The  micro  scale  approach  uses  filiform  growth  data  on  samples  similar  to  the 
macro  scale  data.  The  desire  to  include  features  inherent  to  the  underlying  microstructure 
of  the  material  made  it  necessary  to  generate  samples  specific  to  this  research.  This 
allowed  for  more  standardized  images  at  a  much  higher  resolution  so  that  the 
microstructure  features  could  be  discerned.  Multiple  samples  (50mm  x  50mm)  of 
AA2024-T3  were  prepared  in  almost  identical  fashion  to  the  macro  scale  samples  by 
Connor  Parker,  MS  student  in  the  Department  of  Material  Science  and  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  only  significant  difference  was  the  polishing  of  the  surface 
prior  to  coating.  In  the  macro  scale  experiment  the  samples  were  polished  to  1200  grit, 
but  a  higher  degree  of  polishing  was  required  for  the  micro  scale  data  in  order  to  make 
the  microstructure  features  visible.  The  samples  were  polished  to  a  lpm  finish,  coated 
with  epoxy  polyamide,  scribed,  exposed  to  concentrated  HC1  for  30  seconds,  and  stored 
at  40°C  and  80%  relative  humidity. 

5.2.1.  Image  Processing 

The  samples  were  imaged  using  a  confocal  laser  scanning  microscope  (CLSM)  at 
20X  magnification  prior  to  HC1  treatment,  t  =  0 ,  to  provide  a  baseline  image  for 
comparison  to  subsequent  growth  images.  Once  exposed,  images  were  taken  at 
t  =  {6,21,28,44,51,67,73,89}  hours.  The  magnification  of  the  images  in  the  CLSM  greatly 
changed  the  scale  of  the  images.  The  motorized  XY  scanning  stage  ensures  that  the  same 
area  of  the  sample  can  be  imaged  at  consecutive  time  periods.  A  template  was  also  used 
to  hold  the  samples  in  the  same  location  and  orientation  on  the  stage.  The  template  and 
motorized  stage  standardized  the  imaging  process  and  greatly  simplified  the  image 
registration  process. 

Instead  of  a  single  image  per  sample,  13  images  were  required  to  cover  the  entire 
sample  width  along  the  scribe.  Therefore,  the  sample  was  partitioned  into  13  areas  with 
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an  image  taken  of  each  area  at  each  time  period.  Areas  1  and  13  were  the  edges  of  the 
sample  which  did  not  include  any  scribe  length,  therefore  these  areas  were  not  included. 
Additionally,  the  tips  of  the  scribe  were  captured  in  areas  2  and  12.  In  order  to  maintain 
consistency  between  images,  the  tips  of  the  scribe  were  ignored,  therefore,  the  modeling 
and  analysis  in  this  research  was  performed  using  images  from  areas  3-11.  Each  image 
was  4096x2048  pixels  covering  an  area  of  4x2mm,  for  a  resolution  of  approximately 

1  pixel/ pm2  . 

Figure  20  shows  time  sequenced  images  of  area  7  in  sample  1  for  time  periods 
t  =  {6,28,5 1,73}  hours.  The  complete  time  sequenced  images  for  all  9  areas  can  be  seen  in 
Appendix  H.  The  square  patterns  visible  in  the  images  are  due  to  the  stitching  process 
that  the  CLSM  uses  to  scan  large  areas.  Each  square  area  is  approximately  0.25  mm  . 
The  scribe  is  the  dark  horizontal  line  through  the  middle  of  each  image.  At  t  =  6  hours, 
several  small  dark  bubbles  are  visible  along  the  scribe.  These  bubbles  represent  points  of 
initiation  and  are  the  beginnings  of  filament  heads.  The  remaining  images  show  how  the 
filaments  evolve.  The  filament  on  the  left  side  of  the  image  grows  out  perpendicular  to 
the  scribe,  while  the  filaments  in  the  middle  of  the  image  appear  to  take  a  more 
geographically  random  path. 

The  ability  to  distinguish  individual  filaments  in  the  images  improved  the  ability 
to  segment  the  image  into  objects.  The  previously  described  image  segmentation 
techniques  were  applied  to  each  image.  The  primary  objects  to  identify  were  the  scribe 
and  the  filaments  at  various  time  stages.  Because  the  images  were  registered,  the  scribe 
and  other  visible  heterogeneities  only  needed  to  be  located  in  the  t  =  0  image.  Once  these 
objects  were  identified  the  relative  filament  position  can  be  detennined  regardless  of  the 
time  period. 
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Figure  2 1 .  Accuracy  of  image  segmentation 


Although  the  contrast  between  the  filaments  and  the  background  of  the  image  is 
fairly  distinct,  tight  turns  in  the  filament  path,  changes  in  pixel  intensity,  and 
heterogeneities  in  the  image  can  make  segmentation  of  the  filament  growth  difficult. 
Despite  the  difficulties,  the  thresholding  and  edge  detection  techniques  detailed  in 
Appendix  A,  proved  to  be  very  effective  at  capturing  the  filament  growth.  In  order  to 
validate  the  segmentation  accuracy,  one  of  the  nine  areas  in  sample  1  was  segmented  by 
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hand  to  approximate  a  truth  baseline  for  comparison.  The  segmentation  methods  were 
then  applied  to  the  area  and  the  results  were  compared  to  the  truth  classification. 

Figure  21  shows  the  result  of  the  validation  of  segmentation  accuracy.  The 
original  image  is  shown  on  the  left  while  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the 
segmentation  methodology  to  manual  segmentation  are  shown  on  the  right.  The  pixels  in 
green  are  accurately  classified  as  part  of  the  filament.  The  red  pixels  are  locations  that 
were  false  negatives  (i.e.  should  have  been  classified  as  filament),  and  the  blue  pixels 
represent  false  positive  classifications  (i.e.  should  not  have  been  classified  as  filament). 
The  confusion  matrix  of  the  segmentation  accuracy  results  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The 
segmentation  produced  a  type  I  error  rate  of  1 .53%  and  a  type  II  error  rate  of  0.16%.  The 
overall  misclassification  rate  of  the  entire  area  was  0.22%.  The  type  II  and  overall 
misclassification  rates  are  somewhat  skewed  by  the  large  area  not  included  in  the 
filament  growth.  The  ability  to  classify  pixels  as  not  belonging  to  the  filament  becomes 
less  important  as  the  distance  from  the  true  filament  increases.  However,  the  type  I  rate 
is  the  primary  concern  given  the  desire  to  predict  the  locations  of  future  filament  growth. 
Therefore,  given  the  low  rate  of  type  I  error,  we  conclude  that  the  performance  of  the 
segmentation  methodology  is  satisfactory. 


Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

7,990,745 

12,654 

8,003,399 

1 

5,900 

379,309 

385,209 

Total 

7,996,645 

391,963 

8,388,608 

Table  3.  Confusion  matrix  for  segmentation  accuracy 
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Each  micro  image  was  registered  and  segmented  in  order  to  produce  a  precise 
pixel  by  pixel  mapping  of  all  9  areas  at  each  of  the  9  time  periods.  The  scribe, 
heterogeneities  and  filament  growth  was  segmented  in  each  image,  so  that  in  any  area 
and  at  any  time  period,  each  pixel  can  be  classified  as  corroded  or  not.  The  identification 
of  the  heterogeneities  also  allows  for  these  objects  to  be  used  as  the  features  in 
classification  models  similar  to  the  macro  scale  images.  However,  the  dramatic 
improvement  in  resolution  and  standardization  between  images  allows  for  significant 
improvements  in  data  accuracy,  and  the  ability  to  model  individual  filament  growth. 

5.2.2.  Analysis  of  Filament  Growth 

The  accurate  segmentation  of  individual  filaments  allows  for  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  filament  growth  characteristics.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  rate  of  growth 
and  the  size,  or  spread,  of  the  filament  path.  The  growth  model  described  in  Chapter  3 
utilizes  an  interacting  particle  methodology  to  simulate  the  growth  of  a  single  filament. 
The  empirical  data  for  filament  growth  in  the  CLSM  images  can  be  used  to  control  the 
growth  rate  and  filament  width  as  detennined  by  the  local  transition  function,  f  ,  and  the 
growth  probability  function,  p  . 

5 .2 .2 . 1 .  F ilament  Growth  Rate 

Analysis  of  individual  filament  growth  was  perfonned  on  a  subset  of  filaments 
from  sample  1.  A  total  of  10  filaments  were  chosen  from  various  areas  of  sample  1.  The 
filaments  were  selected  based  on  the  ability  to  crop  out  the  filament  from  the  image. 
Filaments  near  the  border  of  the  image  were  not  selected  to  eliminate  any  edge  effects 
and  loss  of  growth  data.  Filaments  in  close  proximity  to  other  filaments  were  not 
selected  in  order  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  growth  data. 

The  growth  rate  for  individual  filaments  can  be  detennined  using  the  segmented 
growth  from  the  time  sequenced  images.  The  growth  rate  for  a  filament  from  time  t  =  6 
to  t  =  21  can  be  detennined  by  taking  the  growth  at  time  t  =  21  and  subtracting  off  the 
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growth  at  t  =  6 .  The  rate  of  growth  is  defined  as  the  number  of  pixels  added  to  the 
filament  divided  by  the  length  of  time.  Growth  rates  for  the  filament  are  shown  in  Figure 
22.  The  rates  at  time  t  =  6  are  inconsistent  because  the  exact  time  of  initiation  is 
unknown  and  variable  from  filament  to  filament.  For  example,  if  we  look  at  the  image  at 
t  =  6  ,  a  filament  that  initiated  in  the  first  hour  will  show  more  growth  than  a  filament  that 
initiated  in  hour  5.  The  rates  for  the  other  time  periods  appear  varied,  but  clustered 
within  a  banded  region.  Figure  23  shows  the  mean  growth  rate  across  all  filaments.  The 
error  bars  represent  +/-  one  standard  deviation  from  the  mean,  and  the  dotted  line  shows 
the  mean  across  all  time  periods.  Except  for  the  first  time  period,  the  mean  falls  within 
the  one  standard  deviation  range  over  all  time  periods,  which  suggests  that  a  constant 
growth  rate  could  be  applicable.  In  fact,  a  linear  regression  of  the  mean  growth  rate 
returns  an  intercept  term  near  the  mean  growth  rate  value  and  the  coefficient  for  the  time 
period  variable  is  not  significantly  different  from  zero  at  any  confidence  level. 
Therefore,  a  mean  constant  growth  rate  for  the  interacting  particle  model  is  a  reasonable 
assumption. 


—♦—Filament  1 

■  Filament  2 

Filament  3 

Filament  4 

x  Filament  5 

—♦—Filament  6 

— i —  Filament  7 

- Filament  8 

- Filament  9 

— ♦—  Filament  10 

Figure  22.  Growth  rates  for  sample  1  filaments 
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Although  the  rate  appears  constant,  the  data  appears  to  exhibit  a  cyclical  up  and 
down  pattern  which  could  suggest  that  the  growth  rates  at  subsequent  time  periods  are 
correlated.  Autocorrelation  functions  (ACF)  provide  a  method  for  calculating  the 
correlation  between  time  series  data  (Shumway  and  Stoffer,  2005).  The  ACF  can  be 
useful  in  determining  if  the  data  is  random,  if  adjacent  observations  are  related,  if  the  data 
is  sinusoidal,  and  if  the  time  series  is  autoregressive.  The  sample  ACF  is  denoted  ph ,  for 
observed  values  {y,  ,  Y2 ,. . . ,  Yn }  at  times  {t  1 , 1 2 , . . . , t N } ,  where  h  is  the  specified  lag  period. 
The  ACF  is  a  correlation  coefficient  which  measures  the  relationship  between 
observations  of  the  same  variable  at  times  t;  and  ti+h . 


Z(Yi— yKi-y) 

”  X>s  vf 
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Figure  23.  Mean  growth  rate  for  sample  1  filaments 

Plots  of  the  ACF  function  are  typically  used  to  analyze  time  series  data.  ACF 
values  near  zero  imply  the  lack  of  time  dependence  in  the  data.  The  ACFs  for  the  mean 
growth  rates  are  provided  in  Figure  24.  All  of  the  ACF  values  are  close  to  zero  and  well 
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within  the  95%  confidence  bounds  shown  as  dashed  lines  on  the  figure.  The  distribution 
of  the  sample  ACF  is  approximately  normal  for  large  N,  therefore  significant  ACF  values 
will  fall  outside  of  the  interval  ±za/2/VN  ,  where  za/2  is  the  standard  normal  variable 
where  p(|z|>za/2)=a  (Shumway  and  Staffer,  2005).  The  confidence  bounds  in  Figure  24 
were  calculated  under  the  large  sample  assumption;  however,  the  low  ACF  values  do  not 
suggest  time  dependence  in  the  rate  data. 


Lag  (h) 

Figure  24.  Autocorrelation  plot  for  filament  growth  rate 

The  partial  autocorrelation  functions  (PACF)  can  also  be  used  to  test  for  time 
dependence  in  data.  The  PACF  determines  the  amount  of  correlation  between  an 
observation  and  its  lagged  observation  that  is  not  explained  by  lower  order  lags.  For 
example,  if  the  observations  show  correlation  at  lag  1,  then  the  ACF  at  lag  2  could  also 
be  significant  due  to  the  impact  of  the  lag  1  correlation.  The  PACF  removes  the 
correlation  from  the  lower  lag.  The  PACF  for  the  growth  rate  data  is  shown  in  Figure  25, 
and  the  results  are  similar  to  the  ACF  results.  The  growth  rate  data  does  not  appear  to 
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exhibit  any  significant  time  dependence,  therefore  a  constant  mean  rate  of  growth  is  a 
reasonable  assumption. 


Lag  (h) 

Figure  25.  Partial  autocorrelation  function  for  filament  growth  rate 

5. 2.2. 2.  Filament  Width 

The  example  filament  simulation  given  in  Chapter  3  uses  a  variable  Spread  to 
control  the  width  of  the  object.  As  the  filament  head  moves  forward,  the  locations  along 
the  path  of  the  head  continue  to  corrode  outward  as  long  as  the  chemical  reaction  can  be 
maintained.  Observation  of  the  filaments  in  the  CLSM  images  suggests  that  the  width  of 
the  filaments  is  generally  consistent.  Slight  width  variations  can  be  seen  from  the 
initiation  point  to  the  head  location,  and  the  width  typically  tapers  to  the  head  due  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  a  location  has  been  susceptible  to  corrosion.  As  a  generalization, 
however,  the  width  appears  constant  and  consistent  from  filament  to  filament. 

The  width  of  the  filament  is  another  important  consideration  for  modeling  the 
local  transition  function,  f ,  and  the  growth  probability  function,  p .  We  can  use 
empirical  information  from  the  images  to  create  a  distribution  of  filament  widths  which 
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can  be  used  in  the  growth  model  to  control  the  amount  of  time  that  corrosion  continues 
after  the  head  of  the  filament  passes  over  a  location.  The  data  for  filament  width  was 
calculated  using  the  filaments  selected  for  the  growth  rate  analysis.  The  width  was 
determined  using  the  “pixval”  function  in  the  Image  Processing  Toolbox  for  Matlab  7.0. 
Width  measurements  were  taken  in  three  different  locations  along  the  filament  path:  near 
the  initiation  point,  in  the  middle  of  the  path  length,  and  at  the  end  near  the  filament  head. 
Three  different  measurements  were  taken  at  each  location  for  a  total  of  90  measurements. 

The  distribution  of  the  width  measurements  is  shown  in  Figure  26.  The  width 
measures  range  from  60  to  170  pixels.  Closer  inspection  of  the  width  distributions 
supports  the  previous  assertions  of  filament  growth.  Figure  27  shows  the  width 
distribution  grouped  by  the  location  along  the  filament  path.  Three  modes  are  visible  in 
the  data.  Areas  near  the  initiation  point  are  generally  wider  than  areas  closer  to  the  head 
because  of  the  length  of  time  that  these  areas  were  susceptible  to  corrosion. 


Width  (pixels) 


Figure  26.  Distribution  of  filament  widths 
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Figure  27.  Distribution  of  filament  width  by  path  location 


5.2.3.  Determination  of  Data  Points 

The  increase  in  resolution  from  macro  to  micro  scale  creates  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  data  available  for  modeling  at  this  scale.  A  single  image  was 
used  at  the  macro  scale  for  each  time  period,  resulting  in  a  training  data  set  of  400,000 
observations.  A  single  image  of  1  area  from  the  CLSM  contains  over  8  million  pixels. 
Considering  there  are  9  areas  per  sample,  the  amount  of  data  available  quickly  becomes 
unmanageable:  72,000,000  pixels/sample  x  4  samples  x  8  time  periods  =  2.3  billion 
pixels. 

The  purpose  for  generating  these  data  sets  is  to  use  the  classification  methods 
discussed  in  Chapter  3  to  estimate  the  growth  probability  function,  p ,  defined  in  the 
growth  model.  The  function  maps  the  feature  values  into  the  [0,1]  probability  line.  In 
order  to  model  the  probability  that  a  pixel  corrodes,  or  becomes  part  of  the  filament,  we 
need  to  determine  which  pixels  are  actually  candidates  for  corrosion.  The  filament  head 
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proceeds  under  the  material  coating  and  areas  along  the  path  become  the  corroded 
filament.  Therefore,  only  pixels  near  the  head  of  the  filament  at  time  t  are  truly 
candidates  for  corrosion  at  t  + 1 . 

At  each  time  period,  the  location  of  the  head  of  the  filament  is  known  and  can  be 
identified  at  the  end  of  the  path.  Therefore,  the  actual  corrosion  candidate  pixels  are 
those  in  the  area  around  the  filament  head.  Figure  28  illustrates  the  time  sequenced 
growth  of  a  filament.  The  filament  grows  from  the  initiation  point  along  the  scribe  on  the 
left  side  to  the  tip  of  the  filament  on  the  right.  The  shades  of  grey  represent  the  growth  at 
successive  time  periods.  In  general,  the  border  pixels  represent  the  head  of  the  filament 
at  a  given  time  period.  However,  the  growth  in  filament  width  after  the  head  passes 
through  a  location  causes  some  of  the  narrow  wrap  around  areas  visible  along  the  borders 
in  the  figure.  The  head  pixels  at  a  given  time  period  can  be  easily  isolated  by  dilating  the 
growth  at  time  t  + 1  and  taking  only  those  pixels  included  in  the  growth  at  time  t .  The 
wrap  around  pixels  caused  by  the  width  growth  can  be  eliminated  using  a  morphological 
opening  of  the  growth  at  time  t  +  1  which  erodes  away  the  narrow  portions  of  growth 
leaving  only  the  wider  path  of  the  filament  head. 


Figure  28.  Time  sequenced  growth  of  a  single  filament 
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Once  the  pixels  for  the  filament  head  are  identified,  the  candidate  pixels  are 
detennined  as  those  pixels  in  the  region  around  the  head.  The  resulting  areas  represent 
the  frontiers  of  possible  growth  at  the  next  time  step.  Figure  29  shows  the  growth 
frontiers  for  the  filament  in  Figure  28.  The  white  pixels  show  those  locations  that  did  not 
corrode  at  the  next  time  step,  and  the  grey  pixels  represent  locations  in  the  path  of  the 
filament  head.  The  growth  frontiers  were  calculated  for  the  filaments  in  each  of  the  nine 
areas  of  sample  1 .  Identifying  the  data  points  using  the  growth  frontiers  produced  over 
2.1  million  observations,  which  is  significantly  less  than  the  total  number  of  pixels  in  the 
images.  More  importantly,  the  frontiers  provide  a  much  more  accurate  representation  of 
the  true  candidates  for  corrosion  at  each  time  period. 


Figure  29.  Growth  frontiers  at  each  time  step 


5.2.4.  Heterogeneities 

Other  than  the  scribe  and  filament  growth,  various  heterogeneities  in  the  coating 
and  sample  material  are  visible  in  the  CLSM  images.  The  AA2024-T3  material  used  in 
this  research  has  numerous  composition  elements  including  copper,  magnesium, 
manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  silicon,  which  are  visible  intermetallic  particles  in  the  images. 
Other  heterogeneities  such  as  surface  holes,  dust,  and  polishing  particulate  are  also 
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visible.  Figure  30  provides  a  closer  look  at  the  CLSM  image  and  illustrates  the  various 
heterogeneities  that  are  present.  The  size  of  the  area  in  the  image  is  approximately 
380pm  x  480pm.  Intermetallic  particles  generally  appear  as  grey  distinctive  shapes, 
whereas  surface  holes  are  small  black  areas. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  micro  scale  approach  is  to  determine  if  the 
heterogeneities  can  be  used  to  predict  the  growth  of  filiform  corrosion.  There  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  heterogeneities  might  influence  filiform  growth.  The  chemical 
makeup  of  the  intermetallic  particles  and  their  role  in  the  corrosion  reaction  makes  them  a 
likely  candidate  for  growth  features.  Additionally,  the  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  material 
should  cause  the  coating  to  adhere  better  in  those  locations.  Because  the  filaments  grow 
between  the  coating  and  the  material,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the 
filaments  would  be  less  likely  to  grow  in  areas  where  the  coating  bond  is  higher. 
Because  of  the  possibilities  of  various  relationships,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
differentiate  between  heterogeneity  types. 


Figure  30.  Sample  heterogeneities  visible  in  CLSM  images 
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5.2.4. 1.  Heterogeneity  Statistics 

In  order  to  use  the  heterogeneities  as  features,  they  must  first  be  segmented  from 
the  image.  The  same  segmentation  methods  used  to  segment  the  growth  and  scribe  was 
used  to  segment  the  heterogeneities  from  the  images  for  the  nine  areas  in  sample  1 .  The 
image  at  time  t  =  0  was  used  to  segment  the  heterogeneities.  Once  the  locations  are 
known  this  infonnation  can  be  used  at  any  time  period.  Segmentation  produces  a  map  of 
the  placement  of  the  distinguishable  heterogeneities  in  each  area.  Once  identified, 
various  statistics  were  calculated  in  order  to  detennine  if  separable  groups  exist. 
Multimodal  distributions  of  size,  for  example,  might  suggest  the  existence  of  distinct 
classes  of  heterogeneity. 

In  addition  to  size,  statistics  for  color  and  shape  were  calculated  for  the  segmented 
objects.  Color  is  detennined  by  the  intensity  of  the  pixels  in  the  object.  A  mean  value  is 
typically  used  due  to  the  varying  intensity  value  within  a  given  object.  The  size  of  the 
object  can  be  captured  using  the  number  of  pixels  as  the  object  area,  using  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  with  equivalent  area,  or  by  taking  the  minor  or  major  axis  length.  Several 
metrics  for  shape  were  also  considered.  Eccentricity  measures  the  ratio  between  the 
major  axis  length  and  the  distance  between  the  foci,  where  values  of  1  indicate  a  straight 
line  and  higher  values  indicate  a  more  circular  object.  Extent  measures  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  heterogeneity  to  the  area  of  the  bounding  box  that  contains  it.  Solidity 
measures  the  proportion  of  the  pixels  in  the  convex  hull  that  are  also  included  in  the 
heterogeneity.  The  final  statistic  considered  was  the  orientation  of  the  heterogeneity, 
which  is  the  angle  between  the  x-axis  of  the  image  and  the  major  axis  of  the 
heterogeneity. 

Figure  31  displays  the  distribution  for  some  of  the  statistics  calculated  for  more 
than  110,000  heterogeneities  segmented  in  the  images.  The  pixel  intensity  is  distributed 
similar  to  a  Gaussian  with  mean  intensity  value  near  180.  The  pixel  area  shows  that  most 
of  the  heterogeneities  are  small,  with  some  outliers  that  are  quite  large.  The  distribution 
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of  extent  values  suggests  that  most  of  the  objects  are  more  regular  in  shape  in  that  they 
typically  cover  more  than  75%  of  the  bounding  box  area.  Although  the  statistics  help  to 
describe  the  heterogeneities  present  in  the  sample,  it  is  not  clear  that  these  distributions 
imply  an  obvious  grouping  of  heterogeneity  type.  However,  size  and  color  are  assumed 
to  be  the  most  important  attributes  for  distinguishing  heterogeneity  type  given  the  ability 
to  differentiate  between  intennetallic  particles  and  surface  holes  based  on  intensity  and 
area. 


In  the  absence  of  obvious  groupings,  the  intensity  data  was  binned  into  nine 
different  categories  based  on  the  pixel  intensity,  k .  Heterogeneities  were  then  classified 
as  belonging  to  one  of  nine  categories,  Lj  for  j  =  {l,2,...,9}.  The  definition  of  the 
heterogeneity  categories  is  given  below: 

Lj  : k  < 100 

L2  : 100  <  k  <  120 
L3  : 120  <  k  <  140 
L4  : 140  <  k  <  160 
L5  : 160  <  k  <  180 
L6  : 180  <  k  <  200 
L7  :  200  <  k  <  220 
L8  :  220  <  k  <  240 
L9 : k  >  240 


Figure  3 1 .  Statistics  for  heterogeneity  color,  size,  and  shape 
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5.2.4. 2.  Heterogeneity  Densities 

In  order  to  use  the  heterogeneity  categories  as  features,  a  feature  value  must  be 
detennined  for  each  pixel  location.  The  presence  of  a  given  category  of  heterogeneity 
could  be  used  as  a  binary  predictor;  however,  distance  measures  are  more  applicable 
especially  given  the  previous  hypotheses  regarding  the  influence  of  intennetallic  particles 
and  surface  holes  on  filiform  growth.  A  typical  distance  measure  would  calculate  the 
distance  from  a  given  pixel  to  the  nearest  heterogeneity  location.  This  could  be  done  for 
each  pixel  in  the  area  and  those  values  for  each  category  of  heterogeneity  would  represent 
the  feature  space.  However,  the  distance  measure  makes  no  account  for  the  size  of  the 
heterogeneity.  The  size  values  could  be  grouped  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  intensity 
values,  and  additional  distance  values  could  be  determined  for  each  size  class  of 
heterogeneity,  but  this  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  features. 

Kernel  densities  provide  a  manner  for  aggregating  the  distance  and  size 
information  into  a  single  feature  value  for  each  intensity  category.  Kernel  density 
estimation  involves  placing  a  kernel  at  each  event  location.  The  kernel,  K ,  can  be  any 
probability  density  function  symmetric  about  the  origin.  The  bandwidth,  h ,  acts  as  a 
smoothing  constant  which  determines  the  width  of  the  kernel.  Given  a  set  of  n 
observations,  the  density  estimate  for  pixel  location,  x ,  is  denoted  f(x) .  If  we  specify  an 
event  as  each  pixel  belonging  to  a  heterogeneity  of  the  specific  category,  the  resulting 
value  of  f(x)  accounts  for  distance  to  and  size  of  heterogeneity. 


(24) 


For  example,  Figure  32  shows  the  L2  heterogeneities  for  area  3  in  sample  1. 
Placing  a  Gaussian  kernel  at  each  of  the  heterogeneity  pixels  produces  the  density 
estimate  shown  in  the  image  on  the  right.  The  filiform  growth  for  the  area  is  outlined  in 
black  as  a  reference.  Similar  densities  were  calculated  for  each  category  of  heterogeneity 
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and  each  area  of  sample  1 .  The  values  for  the  densities  can  then  be  used  as  the  feature 
values  at  each  location. 


Figure  32.  L2  heterogeneities  in  area  3  and  resulting  kernel  density  estimate 


A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  on  the  selection  of  kernel  functions  and 
bandwidth  values.  The  results  of  these  studies  show  that  the  choice  of  kernel  function  is 
of  significantly  less  importance  than  the  value  of  the  bandwidth  used  (Scott  1992).  Many 
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methods  have  been  suggested  for  determining  the  optimal  bandwidth  based  on  different 
assumption  of  the  underlying  density  f(x)  and  different  optimality  criteria.  A  common 
criterion  is  the  asymptotic  mean  integrated  square  error  (AMISE).  For  a  Gaussian  kernel 
and  AMISE  criterion,  the  optimal  bandwidth  hd,  for  the  dth  dimension  of  x  can  be 
detennined  using  the  dth  dimension  standard  deviation  of  x,  ad ,  where  d  =  {l,2,...,p} 
(Scott,  1992).  For  this  approach  the  densities  are  2  dimensional  over  the  material  surface. 
The  density  in  Figure  32  uses  a  bivariate  Gaussian  kernel  with  AMISE  optimal 
bandwidth  h(  =230  and  hi  =141. 


K  = 


p  +  2 


Ap+4) 


-l 


CTr,n 


(p+4) 


(25) 
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CHAPTER  6.  MACRO  SCALE  RESULTS 

The  results  for  the  macro  scale  data  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  Results  are  first  given 
for  the  fitting  of  model  parameters  using  the  training  data.  The  test  data  is  then  used  to 
evaluate  the  selected  models  against  a  model  of  random  growth. 

6.1.  Training  and  Test  Data 

As  described  in  Chapter  4,  the  images  for  growth  from  samples  1  and  2  were  used 
as  training  data  for  the  macro  approach,  and  data  from  sample  3  was  kept  as  a  test  set. 
All  19  of  the  derived  features  were  considered  for  use  in  each  model  type.  The  training 
set  consisted  of  over  280,000  observations  and  the  test  set  contained  nearly  150,000 
observations  for  filiform  growth  from  day  1  to  day  2.  The  resolution  of  the  images  made 
it  impossible  to  segment  individual  filaments,  therefore  and  interacting  particle  model  for 
a  single  filament  was  not  attempted.  Due  to  the  lack  of  features  in  the  initial  image,  other 
than  distance  to  the  scribe,  a  feature -based  analysis  of  initiation  was  also  not  attempted. 
The  primary  goal  of  the  work  at  this  scale  was  to  investigate  the  ability  of  the  derived 
features  to  explain  the  filiform  growth. 

6.2.  Model  Fit 

The  various  model  parameters  were  fit  using  the  training  data.  Models  were 
selected  using  the  metrics  for  precision,  recall  and  f-measure.  Logistic  regression, 
classification  trees,  and  generalized  additive  models  were  implemented  using  the 
Insightful  Miner  Version  3.0  which  runs  with  SPlus  Version  6.2.  Kernel  density 
classification  was  implemented  using  Matlab  Version  7.0. 

6.2.1.  Logistic  Resression 

All  of  the  features  described  in  the  previous  section  were  included  in  the  model  as 
well  as  all  2-way  and  selected  3-way  interaction  terms.  The  coefficients  for  the  predictor 
variables  are  estimated  using  maximum  likelihood.  The  output  for  the  logistic  regression 
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model  is  provided  in  Appendix  C.  A  Wald  statistic  was  calculated  for  each  of  the 
predictor  variables  to  detennine  the  significance  of  including  each  term.  Table  4  shows 
the  20  most  significant  variables  in  terms  of  their  Wald  statistic.  The  values  of  the  Wald 
statistic  for  these  variables  are  all  significant  at  the  99%  confidence  level  (i.e.  the  p- 
values  are  all  less  than  0.01).  The  Wald  statistic  is  the  square  of  the  t-statistic  and 
generally  provides  a  better  measure  for  how  the  variable  contributes  to  the  model  as  a 
whole.  Although  problems  of  bias  with  the  Wald  statistic  have  been  published  (Menard, 
2001),  the  coefficients  for  this  application  are  small  and  the  availability  of  the  statistic 
make  its  use  acceptable.  The  Wald  statistic  suggested  very  little  reduction  in  predictor 
variables.  Some  of  the  most  significant  variables  include  the  distance  from  initiation 
point,  distance  to  nearest  corrosion  point,  angle  to  nearest  corrosion  point,  the  number  of 
pixels  within  a  17x17  region,  and  the  angle  between  the  nearest  corrosion  point  and  the 
initiation  point. 

The  logistic  regression  produces  a  probability  of  corrosion  value  for  each  pixel 
observation.  A  threshold  value  must  be  selected  in  order  to  classify  the  pixel  as  corroded 
or  not.  Low  threshold  values  result  in  a  higher  false  positive  rate  and  high  thresholds 
produce  high  false  negative  rates.  Because  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  identifying 
corrosion,  recall  and  precision  are  used  as  metrics.  Recall  represents  the  percentage  of 
truly  corroded  pixels  that  are  accurately  classified.  Precision  represents  the  percentage  of 
predicted  corroded  pixels  that  are  accurately  classified.  Figure  33  shows  how  the  recall 
and  precision  values  change  as  the  threshold  is  increased.  This  chart  suggests  an  optimal 
threshold  of  approximately  40%  to  maximize  recall  and  precision  simultaneously. 
Therefore,  the  training  data  suggests  that  the  logistic  regression  model  will  result  in 
approximately  68%  for  recall  and  precision. 
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Variable  Name 

Wald  Statistic 

init  d 

1,764.79 

pc_ang:ci_ang:ci_d:gap 

605.89 

ci_d 

356.94 

ci_ang:ci_d:gap 

313.33 

pc_ang:ci_d:gap 

284.5 

pc_ang:ci_d 

239.44 

numcorr  17 

230.87 

pcang:  ciang:  ci_d 

205.63 

ci_d:dang_ratio 

196.91 

corrd 

184.44 

sameside 

183.79 

pcang 

172.81 

pc  ang:ci  ang:dang  ratio 

159.75 

sizecorr 

157.6 

pc_ang:ci_ang:gap 

151.77 

pc_ang:ci_ang 

141.29 

anginit 

120.02 

ci  ang:dang  ratio 

108.25 

pcang:  dangratio 

88.53 

corr  d:sizecorr 

87.11 

Table  4.  Wald  statistics  for  macro  scale  logistic  regression  model 
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Threshold 

Figure  33.  Precision  and  recall  plot  for  logistic  regression  model 


6.2.2.  Classification  Tree 

For  this  study,  ensemble  trees  were  constructed  using  the  training  data.  Both  the 
Gini  index  and  entropy  metrics  were  considered,  but  the  Gini  index  provided  better 
accuracy  results  for  the  training  data,  therefore,  the  entropy  metric  was  not  used  further. 
The  amount  of  impurity  that  is  removed  by  splitting  on  a  given  feature  provides  a  metric 
for  the  significance  of  that  feature  in  predicting  the  response  classification.  Figure  34 
shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  features  used  in  the  ensemble  trees.  The  derived 
feature  dang  ratio,  as  well  as  the  distance  to  nearest  corrosion  (corr  d)  and  distance  to 
nearest  initiation  point  (init  d)  provided  the  largest  reduction  in  Gini  index  score.  These 
results  are  fairly  consistent  with  the  logistic  regression  coefficients,  although  the  order  of 
significance  is  changed.  The  inclusion  of  interaction  terms  in  the  logistic  regression 
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output  is  a  primary  source  of  difference  in  the  result.  The  interactions  are  accounted  for 
in  the  construction  of  the  classification  tree.  The  classification  tree  achieved  68%  and 
69%  in  recall  and  precision  for  the  training  data. 


Total  Gini  Reduction 


Figure  34.  Feature  importance  from  classification  tree 


6.2.3.  Other  Models 

Generalized  additive  models  (GAM)  and  kernel  density  classifiers  were  also 
considered  for  use  in  this  application.  The  GAM  requires  a  smooth  function  to  be  fit  to 
each  predictor  variable,  which  when  included  in  the  additive  model  captures  the 
nonlinearities  present  in  the  data.  A  cubic  spline  with  3  degrees  of  freedom  was  used  as 
the  functional  fonn  for  each  predictor.  Figure  35  shows  the  spline  approximations  for 
selected  features.  The  results  with  the  training  data  once  again  showed  that  all  of  the 
predictor  variables  were  significant  at  the  a=0.01  level.  The  results  for  GAM  in  terms  of 
recall  and  precision  were  70%  and  67%. 
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Figure  35.  Spline  approximations  for  selected  predictor  variables 


Classification  with  kernel  density  estimates  (KDE)  required  some  transfonnation 
of  the  original  feature  set.  The  major  drawback  to  classification  with  KDE  is  it’s  reliance 
on  the  entire  training  data  set.  The  KDE  model  is  the  data  set,  and  fitting  of  the  model  is 
done  at  evaluation  (Hastie  et  al.,  2001).  Because  of  computational  and  visualization 
considerations,  we  chose  to  reduce  the  dimension  of  the  data  set.  Principal  component 
analysis  (PCA)  provides  an  accepted  method  for  shrinking  the  number  of  features  and 
can  simplify  KDE  (Scott,  1992;  Cooley  and  MacEachern,  1998).  In  addition,  it  ensures 
that  regardless  of  any  correlation  in  the  original  feature  variables,  the  new  principal 
component  features  will  be  uncorrelated.  The  first  3  principal  components  were 
considered  for  this  data.  Cumulatively,  they  explain  63%  of  the  variability  in  the  data. 
The  kernel  density  estimates  were  fit  to  the  3  principal  components  using  Gaussian 
kernels.  The  bandwidth  for  the  kernels  is  the  AMISE  optimal  bandwidth  described  in 
Chapter  5. 
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Figure  36.  One-dimensional  kernel  density  classification  with  principal  components 


KDE  was  used  to  estimate  the  population  class  density  for  pixels  being  corroded 
and  not  corroded.  Figure  36  shows  the  class  densities  in  one  dimension,  using  only  the 
first  principal  component.  However,  to  detennine  the  posterior  probability  of  a  pixel 
corroding,  we  need  to  adjust  for  the  prior  probability  of  corrosion.  In  this  case  the  sample 
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proportion  of  corroded  pixels  was  about  15%.  The  posterior  probabilities  can  be 
calculated  using  Bayes’  theorem.  The  one-dimensional  posterior  probability  shown  in 
Figure  36  suggests  that  observations  with  1st  principal  component  values  >  3  should  be 
classified  as  corroded. 

We  calculated  the  posterior  probabilities  from  the  3-dimensional  kernel  density 
estimates.  Pixels  in  the  training  data  were  classified  as  corroded  when  the  posterior 
probability  >  0.5.  These  results  were  then  compared  to  the  true  class  labels.  The  results 
for  KDE  were  significantly  lower  than  the  other  methods  considered.  The  recall  and 
precision  values  were  43%  and  76%. 

6.3.  Model  Evaluation 

The  results  for  the  training  data  are  summarized  in  Table  5.  Based  on  the 
perfonnance  with  the  training  data  set,  the  logistic  regression,  classification  tree,  and 
GAM  were  considered  for  model  choices.  All  of  these  models  had  similar  recall  and 
precision  results  and  were  relatively  efficient  given  the  size  of  the  data.  Each  fitted 
model  was  used  to  predict  the  growth  of  corrosion  on  the  test  data  sample.  Because  of 
the  low  incidence  of  corrosion,  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  accurate  prediction  of 
corroded  pixels. 


Model 

Precision 

Recall 

F-Measure 

Logistic  Regression 

65.4% 

69.6% 

67.4% 

Classification  Tree 

68.7% 

67.8% 

68.2% 

Generalized  Additive  Model 

66.7% 

70.3% 

68.5% 

Kernel  Density  Classification 

76.1% 

43.2% 

55.1% 

Table  5.  Training  data  classification  results 
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6.3.1.  Random  Model 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  baseline  model,  an  informed  random  model  was 
developed  as  an  additional  measure  of  comparison.  The  random  model  uses  the 
corrosion  rate  calculated  from  the  training  data  to  detennine  the  number  of  pixels  that 
will  corrode  in  the  test  data.  The  rate  of  corrosion  for  the  training  data  was  6.23%  which 
results  in  31,127  predicted  corroded  pixels  for  the  test  data.  The  random  model  defines 
eligible  pixels  as  those  that  neighbor  a  currently  corroded  pixel.  The  model  then 
randomly  selects  a  single  eligible  pixel  to  corrode.  Then  the  set  of  eligible  pixels  is 
updated  and  the  process  continues  until  the  desired  number  of  corroded  pixels  is  reached. 
The  result  is  predicted  growth  that  is  uniformly  mounded  around  the  current  corrosion. 

Multiple  iterations  of  the  random  model  were  run  to  create  a  credible  interval  of 
random  corrosion.  A  credible  interval  for  corrosion  growth  can  be  constructed  using  the 
number  of  times  a  given  pixel  is  randomly  selected  to  corrode  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  iterations.  Figure  37  shows  the  results  of  20  iterations  of  the  random  model  on 
the  left  end  of  the  test  sample.  Greater  intensity  represents  pixels  that  are  corroded  in 
more  iterations  (i.e.  more  likely  to  corrode  according  to  the  random  model). 


Figure  37.  Credible  interval  for  random  model  growth 


6.3.2.  Predictive  Results 


The  fitted  models  were  evaluated  based  on  their  ability  to  predict  corrosion 
growth  on  the  sample  3  test  data.  Figure  38  shows  a  portion  of  the  sample  with  a 
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comparison  of  predicted  and  true  corrosion  growth.  The  white  pixels  are  correctly 
classified  corrosion.  The  light  grey  pixels  were  incorrectly  classified  as  non-corroded 
(type  I  error),  and  the  dark  grey  pixels  are  incorrectly  classified  as  corrosion  (type  II 
error).  Table  6  provides  the  precision,  recall  and  F-measure  classification  results  for  the 
test  data. 

As  expected,  the  random  model  predicts  uniform  growth  around  the  current 
corrosion,  but  is  unable  to  capture  areas  where  the  filament  “fingers”  in  a  particular 
direction.  The  other  models,  however,  also  failed  to  capture  areas  of  directed  growth. 
The  logistic  regression,  tree,  and  GAM  models  appear  to  capture  separation  between 
corrosion  objects  better  than  the  random  model  which  tends  to  force  the  objects  to  merge 
together.  However,  the  predicted  image  shows  that  the  model  is  not  a  very  accurate 
representation  of  the  true  corrosion  process. 

The  recall  and  precision  results  quantify  the  results  shown  in  the  predictive 
images.  The  random  model  captures  the  least  amount  of  true  corrosion,  but  has  the 
fewest  type  II  errors.  The  GAM  model  has  the  highest  recall,  but  results  in  the  most  type 
II  errors.  The  GAM  model  had  fairly  high  recall  and  precision  values  and  in  terms  of  the 
F-measure,  was  the  best  predictor.  Despite  the  relatively  high  values  for  recall  and 
precision,  none  of  the  proposed  classification  models  adequately  captured  the  growth 
process  of  filiform  corrosion.  Although  the  features  used  in  the  models  were  statistically 
significant,  they  are  insufficient  to  describe  the  underlying  process. 
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Random  Model 


Logistic  Regression 


Classification  Tree 


GAM 


Figure  38.  Predicted  model  results  vs.  actual  growth 
(White:  correctly  classified,  Light  Grey:  type  I  error,  Dark  Grey:  type  II  error) 


Model 

Precision 

Recall 

F-Measure 

Random  Growth 

75.7% 

60.6% 

66.8% 

Logistic  Regression 

72.9% 

63.8% 

68.0% 

Classification  Tree 

71.8% 

69.9% 

70.7% 

Generalized  Additive  Model 

70.7% 

71.7% 

71.2% 

Table  6.  Test  data  classification  results 


CHAPTER  7.  MICRO  SCALE  RESULTS 


Results  for  the  initiation  and  growth  models  using  the  micro  scale  data  are  given  in  this 
chapter.  The  initiation  results  are  presented  first  with  the  details  of  the  initiation  model 
components.  The  growth  model  components  are  estimated  and  the  results  provided  for 
the  micro  scale  data  from  sample  1.  A  validation  of  the  growth  model  is  also  presented 
using  new  data  from  a  second  sample. 


7.1.  Initiation 

The  goal  of  this  research  is  to  develop  a  model  for  filiform  corrosion  evolution, 
which  includes  the  initiation  and  growth  of  filaments.  The  model  for  initiation,  presented 
in  Chapter  3,  is  based  on  a  previously  developed  feature-based  model  for  point  process 
prediction.  The  results  presented  in  this  section  illustrate  the  applicability  of  the  feature- 
based  methodology  to  the  filament  initiation  process.  The  analysis  of  the  initiation 
results  is  focused  primarily  on  gaining  insight  into  the  initiation  process  and  determining 
the  influence  of  the  heterogeneity  features  on  the  location  of  filament  initiation. 

7.1.1.  Data 

Initiation  sites  were  identified  on  each  of  the  9  areas  of  sample  1.  A  total  of  40 
distinct  locations  were  determined  using  the  images  taken  after  6  hours  of  exposure. 
Given  the  coarseness  of  the  time  scale  for  imaging,  the  exact  location  of  initiation  is 
unknown  and  cannot  be  determined  using  the  available  data.  However,  the  centroid 
location  of  the  visible  growth  at  time  t  =  6  provides  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  actual 
location.  The  images  in  Figure  39  show  the  CLSM  image  of  a  filament  from  sample  1  at 
time  t  =  6  .  The  second  image  illustrates  the  segmented  growth  of  the  initiated  filament 
with  the  scribe  pixels  removed  so  that  the  centroid  location  can  be  seen  (indicated  by  a 


Figure  39.  Filament  initiation  and  determination  of  location  using  centroid  of  growth 


The  centroid  location  of  each  filament  serves  as  the  initiation  site  and  is  marked 
by  the  values  of  the  9  heterogeneity  features  described  in  Chapter  5.  As  with  the  growth 
model,  the  relationship  between  the  heterogeneities  in  the  sample  and  the  initiation  of 
filaments  was  unknown.  Other  factors,  specifically  those  associated  with  the  coating  and 
scribe  mechanism,  may  influence  the  number  and  location  of  initiation  sites,  however, 
data  for  those  features  was  not  available  for  this  work. 

The  initiation  model  consists  of  a  spatial  and  temporal  transition  density.  Initial 
analysis  of  the  images  from  sample  1  suggested  that  all  initiation  occurred  in  the  first 
image  at  time  t  =  6 ,  because  no  other  initiation  was  visible  in  subsequent  images.  This 
hypothesis  was  tested  and  confirmed  using  additional  samples  with  the  goal  of  capturing 
initiation  at  an  earlier  state  so  the  true  location  could  be  better  identified.  Connor  Parker, 
MS  student  in  the  department  of  Material  Science  and  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  perfonned  the  experiments,  which  consisted  of  two  additional  samples  of 
AA2024-T3.  The  samples  were  polished  to  a  lpm  finish,  coated  with  epoxy  polyamide, 
and  then  scribed  using  a  scalpel  creating  a  30mm  scratch  on  each  surface.  The  panels 
were  then  exposed  to  concentrated  HC1  for  30  seconds  and  placed  in  a  temperature  and 
humidity  chamber  at  40°C  and  80%  relative  humidity.  The  first  sample  was  removed  and 
inspected  under  a  microscope  for  filiform  initiation  after  1,  2,  5,  and  7  hours  of  exposure 
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in  the  chamber.  The  second  sample  was  inspected  after  2,  4,  and  6  hours  of  exposure. 
The  first  sample  had  visible  initiation  at  7  hours  and  the  second  sample  had  visible 
initiation  at  6  hours.  Individual  initiation  sights  were  imaged  on  both  samples  using  the 
CLSM.  Given  that  all  initiation  occurred  at  approximately  the  same  point  in  time,  the 
primary  component  of  interest  is  to  determine  the  location  of  initiation  sites  with  the 
spatial  transition  density. 

7.1.2.  Spatial  Transition 

The  spatial  transition  density  described  in  Chapter  3  is  estimated  by  the  1st  order 
spatial  transition  density,  i|4u>(xn+1  y  „ ) ,  which  determines  the  likelihood  that  the  next 
initiation  will  occur  at  a  given  location  in  feature  space  as  a  function  of  the  feature  values 
of  previous  events.  The  spatial  interaction  between  initiation  events  is  not  addressed  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  data  comes  from  different  areas  along  the  sample  and  the  limited 
number  of  initiation  locations  in  each  area.  Moreover,  we  are  primarily  interested  in 
detennining  the  role  of  the  heterogeneity  features  in  the  process  which  is  captured  in  the 
1st  order  transition  density,  and  the  assumption  of  no  spatial  interaction  is  reasonable 
given  the  observed  initiation  locations. 

7.1.3.  Predictive  Results 

The  spatial  transition  density  is  estimated  using  kernel  density  estimates  from 
events  in  feature  space.  Because  the  data  set  consists  of  only  40  events  over  9  areas,  the 
dimension  of  the  feature  space  was  reduced  to  allow  better  coverage  of  the  space.  For 
each  area,  a  KDE  was  calculated  in  a  2-dimensional  feature  space  using  events  from  all 
other  areas.  Each  possible  combination  of  feature  pairs  was  considered  in  the  KDEs. 
The  KDEs  were  constructed  using  Gaussian  kernels  and  the  AMISE-optimal  bandwidth 
rule  described  in  Chapter  5.  An  example  of  the  feature-based  KDE  is  provided  in  Figure 
40.  The  figure  shows  the  estimated  transition  density  for  area  9  using  features  8  and  9 
(densities  of  light-colored  heterogeneities).  The  initiation  points  are  highlighted  by  the 
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arrows,  and  appear  to  be  located  in  regions  of  higher  predicted  probability.  The  locations 
of  the  initiation  points  in  a  given  area  are  compared  to  the  KDE  for  that  area  using 
percentile  score  and  likelihood  metrics  to  determine  which  features,  if  any,  provide 
increased  predictive  ability  and  improvement  upon  a  prediction  from  a  uniform 
geographic  transition  density. 


Figure  40.  Initiation  transition  density  for  area  9  using  features  8  and  9 


7. 1.3.1.  Percentile  Score 

Percentile  scores  were  calculated  according  to  the  definition  provided  in  Chapter 
4,  for  each  initiation  point  in  each  area,  and  for  each  pair  of  features.  Given  the  number 
of  initiation  locations  in  area  a  ,  na ,  and  the  percentile  score  of  initiation  location  i  in 
area  a  ,  na  (i) ,  we  calculate  the  mean  percentile  score  across  all  areas  in  sample  1 ,  n . 

9 

—  (26) 

a=l  na 
K  = - 

9 

The  mean  percentile  score  across  all  areas  is  provided  in  Figure  41  for  each  pair 
of  features.  The  highest  values  are  clustered  around  the  feature  pairs  that  include  feature 
3,  specifically  (1:3),  (2:3),  (3:4),  (3:5),  (3:6),  (3:7),  and  (3:8).  This  would  suggest  that  the 
heterogeneities  with  intensity  levels  corresponding  to  feature  3  are  the  most  important  to 
initiation.  The  chart  also  suggests  that  the  heterogeneities  corresponding  to  feature  9  are 
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the  least  important.  A  drop  in  mean  percentile  score  occurs  in  each  of  the  feature  pairs 
containing  feature  9.  For  comparison,  the  mean  percentile  scores  for  each  individual  area 
are  provided  in  charts  in  Appendix  D,  which  show  fairly  consistent  results  across  the 
areas. 


Feature  Pair 

Figure  41.  Mean  percentile  score  across  all  9  areas 


7. 1.3.2.  Likelihood 

The  likelihood  of  each  initiation  location  was  determined  from  the  estimated 
spatial  transition  density,  and  the  product  of  the  likelihood  for  each  initiation  point  is  the 
likelihood  for  the  observations  in  area  a,  La(0).  We  use  the  likelihood  values  in  a 
minimum  Bayes  risk  method  for  the  2-class  classification  decision  to  determine  whether 
the  observations  are  more  likely  generated  by  the  estimated  feature -based  spatial 
transition  density  or  from  a  unifonn  spatial  density  (implying  a  random  distribution  of 
initiation  locations).  Assuming  equal  prior  probabilities  and  misclassification  costs,  the 
decision  rule  is  determined  by  the  likelihood  ratio  A(y).  If  A(y)>l,  then  we  conclude  that 
the  observations  are  generated  from  the  feature-based  density,  f(y;0x),  otherwise,  we 
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conclude  that  the  observations  are  more  likely  generated  from  a  uniform  spatial  density, 


f(y;0v)- 


A(y)=i 


f(y;0x) 


f(y;0v) 


(27) 


For  each  area,  we  use  the  KDE  built  from  the  features  of  the  initiations  in  other 
areas,  f(y;0x),  and  evaluate  the  likelihood  of  the  initiation  locations.  Again,  each  pair  of 
features  is  used  to  construct  a  KDE  of  the  spatial  transition  density.  Figure  42  shows  the 
result  of  the  likelihood  ratio  decisions  over  all  areas  for  each  feature  pair.  As  suggested 
by  the  percentile  score  results,  the  feature  pairs  that  include  feature  3  offer  improved 
predictive  ability.  In  all  but  1  area  (area  3  for  features  3:5,  and  area  6  for  features  3:6), 
the  observed  initiation  locations  are  more  likely  generated  by  the  feature  based  density 
than  the  uniform  density.  The  poor  performance  of  feature  9  is  also  consistent  with  the 
percentile  score  results;  there  are  very  few  areas  where  the  feature-based  density  with 
feature  9  is  likely  to  produce  the  observed  initiation  locations. 
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Figure  42.  Initiation  likelihood  ratio  decision  over  all  areas 
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Under  the  assumption  that  the  feature-based  transition  density,  f(y;0x),  is  the  true 
transition  density  for  the  process,  we  can  generate  a  distribution  of  expected  likelihood 
values  using  simulation  to  produce  new  initiations.  The  likelihood  of  the  observed 
initiation  locations  can  then  be  used  as  a  test  statistic  in  a  hypothesis  test  of  the  true 
underlying  transition  density. 

In  each  area,  and  for  each  pair  of  features,  we  performed  two  hypothesis  tests 
using  the  distribution  of  likelihood  values  obtained  from  simulation.  In  the  first  test,  we 
assume  that  the  observations  are  generated  from  the  feature-based  density, 
H0 :  f(y;0)=  f(y;0x)  vs.  Ha :  f(y;0)*  f(y;0x).  Sets  of  initiation  locations  are  generated  from 
f(y;0x),  and  the  likelihood  values  are  calculated  and  kept  to  create  a  distribution  of 
expected  likelihood  values  if  f(y;0)  =  f(y;0x).  A  total  of  10,000  likelihood  values  were 
generated  in  the  simulation.  The  likelihood  of  the  actual  observed  locations  is  then 
compared  to  the  simulated  distribution.  Because  this  is  a  two-sided  test,  we  fail  to  reject 
H0  at  a  5%  significance  level  if  the  observed  value  falls  within  the  2.5-97.5%  range  of 
the  distribution  values.  The  results  of  this  hypothesis  test  are  presented  in  Figure  43.  The 
chart  shows  the  percentage  of  areas  where  we  reject  H0  for  each  feature  pair.  Once 
again,  there  are  very  few  areas  where  we  reject  H0  when  feature  3  is  included  in  the 
feature  pair.  When  the  density  incorporates  feature  9,  however,  we  reject  H0  in  almost 
every  area. 

For  comparison,  we  performed  a  similar  hypothesis  test,  assuming  that  a  uniform 
spatial  density  is  the  true  underlying  density,  H0 :  f(y;0)  =  f (y; 0V )  vs.  Hfl :  f(y;0)*  f(y;0v). 
Again,  10,000  simulated  sets  of  initiation  locations  were  generated  from  a  unifonn  spatial 
density  to  create  a  distribution  of  expected  likelihood  values  if  the  process  were  spatially 
random.  The  results  of  this  test  are  provided  in  Figure  44,  which  shows  the  percentage  of 
areas  where  we  reject  H0 .  In  analyzing  the  results  from  the  two  tests,  we  seek  to  find  low 
values  for  feature  pairs  in  Figure  43  with  corresponding  high  values  in  Figure  44.  The 
results  show  very  few  areas  and  feature  pairs  where  we  can  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the 
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observations  are  generated  from  a  uniform  transition  density.  However,  the  feature  pairs 
(2:3),  (3:5),  and  (3:8)  provide  the  best  alternatives  for  the  feature-based  transition  density. 
In  the  case  of  feature  pair  (3:5),  there  is  only  one  area  (area  3)  where  we  reject  the 
hypothesis  of  the  feature -based  density  as  opposed  to  4  out  of  9  areas  where  we  reject  the 
uniform  spatial  density. 


Areas  where  Ho:  feature-based  density,  is  rejected  (alpha-0.05) 
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Figure  43.  Hypothesis  test  for  feature-based  transition  density 


Areas  where  Ho:  uniform  density,  is  rejected  (alpha-0.05) 
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Figure  44.  Hypothesis  test  for  uniform  transition  density 
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7.2.  Growth 

In  this  research,  more  focus  has  been  given  to  the  prediction  of  filament  growth  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  extension  of  the  previously  proven  point  process  model  used  for 
initiation,  into  a  feature-based  model  for  growth  prediction.  The  micro-scale  approach 
was  designed  around  the  desire  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  heterogeneities 
visible  in  the  samples  and  the  growth  of  filiform  corrosion.  The  heterogeneities  are 
incorporated  into  the  feature-based  growth  model  for  prediction.  The  results  for  the 
prediction  of  growth  are  generated  using  the  interacting  particle  model  described  in 
Chapter  3.  The  primary  components  of  the  model  are  the  growth  probability  function  and 
the  local  transition  function,  which  together  control  the  predicted  transition  of  cell  states. 

7.2.1.  Growth  Probability  Function 

The  growth  probability  function  is  used  to  determine  the  likelihood  that  a  given 
pixel  corrodes  as  a  function  of  the  feature  values  at  the  pixel  location.  The  functional 
form  for  this  application  is  unknown,  therefore,  a  variety  of  classification  models  are 
considered.  All  of  the  models  are  fit  using  the  feature  data  described  in  Chapter  5,  with 
the  Insightful  Miner  version  3.0  software  application. 

Heterogeneities  were  categorized  according  to  their  average  pixel  intensity  and 
named  {LI,  L2,  ...,  L9},  where  LI  represents  the  darkest  and  L9  represents  the  lightest 
heterogeneity  group.  Data  was  collected  at  each  time  interval  using  only  those  regions 
adjacent  to  current  growth.  Therefore,  only  those  pixels  that  were  actually  candidates  for 
corrosion  at  the  next  time  step  were  included  in  the  data  set.  The  training  data  set 
consisted  of  the  images  from  areas  {3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  11}  and  produced  1,435,007 
observations.  Areas  {5,7,9}  were  used  for  the  test  data  set,  and  included  683,733 


observations. 
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7.2. 1 . 1 .  Logistic  Regression  Results 

Logistic  regression  models  were  constructed  using  all  main  effects  features  as 
well  as  all  two-way  interaction  terms.  The  logit  link  function  was  used  to  transform  the 
response  variable  and  the  parameters  are  maximum  likelihood  estimates  produced  by  the 
iteratively  re -weighted  least  squares  algorithm.  Coefficients  are  based  on  nonnalized 
feature  data,  centered  on  the  mean  and  scaled  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  feature. 
The  results  in  Table  7  show  the  coefficient  estimate  and  corresponding  Wald  statistic  for 
the  20  most  significant  variables  in  the  1st  order  logistic  regression  model  fit  to  the 
training  data.  The  p-values  for  the  variables  in  the  table  are  all  less  than  0.01.  The  most 
significant  main  effects  are  {LI,  L2,  L3,  L6,  L8}  and  many  of  the  interaction  tenns  with 
these  and  other  features  are  also  significant.  The  coefficients  suggest  that  as  the  intensity 
of  LI,  L2,  and  L8  heterogeneities  increase,  the  probability  of  corrosion  decreases. 
Similarly,  the  predicted  probability  of  corrosion  increases  as  the  intensity  of  L3  and  L6 
heterogeneities  increases. 

The  results  for  the  1st  order  logistic  regression  model,  as  well  as  the  other  models 
are  provided  in  Table  9.  The  model  resulted  in  an  overall  accuracy  of  only  57%  for  the 
training  data  set.  The  model  had  a  very  high  recall  rate  indicating  that  almost  all  of  the 
truly  corroded  cells  were  correctly  classified;  however,  the  low  precision  value  indicates 
a  high  false  positive  rate. 
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Variable  Name 

Coefficient  Estimate 

Wald  Statistic 

L5:L6 

-0.22 

7,426.13 

L2:L6 

-0.21 

7,323.40 

L7:L8 

0.22 

4,424.21 

L3:L6 

0.18 

4,327.37 

L3 

0.19 

4,070.91 

L6 

0.14 

3,079.17 

L1:L6 

0.2 

2,920.33 

L4:L5 

-0.15 

2,628.18 

L2:L7 

-0.2 

2,447.57 

L5:L7 

0.19 

2,368.54 

L8 

-0.28 

2,325.98 

L2:L4 

-0.16 

2,264.57 

L1:L4 

0.14 

2,181.51 

L1:L8 

-0.34 

1,760.98 

L3:L5 

0.11 

1,714.43 

LI 

-0.12 

1,133.26 

L6:L7 

-0.11 

1,097.30 

L1:L7 

0.25 

1,014.46 

L2 

-0.09 

971.34 

L2:L8 

0.11 

789.76 

Table  7.  Significant  features  from  micro  scale  1st  order  logistic  regression 


A  2nd  order  logistic  regression  model  was  also  considered  in  order  to  capture 
nonlinearities  in  the  feature  variables.  The  model  included  all  main  effects,  squared  main 
effects  and  two-way  interaction  terms.  The  coefficients  for  the  most  significant  variables 
are  provided  in  Table  8  and  complete  results  are  given  in  Appendix  F.  The  p-values  for 
the  variables  listed  in  the  table  are  all  less  than  0.01.  The  most  significant  main  effects 
are  {LI,  LI  ,  L2  ,  L3,  L3  ,  L6},  with  LI  ,  L3,  L3  ,  and  L6  having  a  positive  correlation 
to  the  likelihood  of  corrosion  and  LI  and  L2“  having  a  negative  correlation.  The 
resulting  relationship  with  LI  generally  causes  the  probability  of  corrosion  to  decrease  as 
the  intensity  of  LI  increases.  The  estimates  for  L3  cause  a  more  nonlinear  relationship, 
with  the  probability  of  corrosion  increasing  dramatically  as  the  intensity  of  L3 
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heterogeneities  increases.  The  accuracy  of  the  2nd  order  model  for  the  training  data 
(Table  9)  is  improved  over  the  1st  order  model.  Although  the  false  positive  rate  is  better, 
the  recall  rate  is  lower,  resulting  in  a  slightly  decreased  F-measure  value. 


Variable  Name 

Coefficient  Estimate 

Wald  Statistic 

LI2 

0.06 

6,952.33 

LI 

-0.40 

5,802.77 

L6 

0.19 

5,262.03 

L1:L8 

-0.62 

4,539.27 

L2:L7 

-0.33 

4,339.91 

L5:L7 

0.27 

4,201.13 

L22 

-0.16 

4,149.39 

L32 

0.13 

3,131.25 

L1:L2 

0.17 

2,901.88 

L3:L5 

0.19 

2,703.04 

L1:L4 

0.18 

2,615.79 

L3:L6 

0.15 

2,497.78 

L6:L7 

-0.18 

2,215.22 

L1:L7 

0.40 

2,202.73 

L5:L6 

-0.16 

2,171.55 

L3 

0.14 

1,970.01 

L2:L8 

0.20 

1,960.51 

L2:L5 

-0.18 

1,870.29 

L5:L8 

-0.16 

1,430.23 

L4:L6 

-0.12 

1,402.22 

Table  8.  Significant  features  from  micro  scale  2nd  order  logistic  regression 


7.2.1 .2.  Classification  Tree  Results 

A  classification  tree  model  was  also  constructed  from  the  training  data  set.  The 
tree  was  grown  using  a  minimum  node  size  of  10  observations  before  attempting  a  split, 
and  a  minimum  node  size  of  5  after  a  split.  The  Gini  index  and  entropy  measure  were 
both  considered  as  the  splitting  criteria,  however,  the  Gini  index  was  selected  based  on 
improved  performance.  The  tree  was  fit  using  10-fold  cross  validation,  which  provides 
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an  estimate  of  prediction  that  is  used  to  select  the  best  size  tree.  The  1 -standard-error  rule 
was  used  to  select  the  tree  that  is  within  1  standard  error  of  the  minimum  cross-validated 
error. 

The  resulting  tree  contained  140  terminal  nodes  and  utilized  all  9  feature 
variables.  Figure  45  shows  the  features  used  in  the  tree,  ranked  by  their  importance,  as 
measured  by  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  Gini  index  measure.  Two  of  the  mid¬ 
intensity  level  heterogeneity  features  (L5  and  L6)  were  the  most  important  variables  in 
the  tree,  followed  by  the  darker  level  LI  and  L3  features.  Once  again,  the  L9  feature 
variable  was  the  least  significant  in  terms  of  Gini  reduction.  The  classification  tree 
produced  an  overall  accuracy  of  78%,  with  high  precision  and  recall  scores  resulting  in 
an  F-measure  of  81%  (Table  9). 


Total  Gini  Reduction 


Figure  45.  Micro  scale  feature  importance  from  classification  tree 
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Although  the  results  for  the  single  classification  tree  were  promising  on  the 
training  data,  typically,  trees  tend  to  over  fit  the  training  data  which  results  in  poor 
predictive  performance  on  new  data  sets.  To  address  this  deficiency,  ensemble  trees  were 
also  considered.  Ensemble  trees,  like  bagging  (Breiman,  1996a),  averages  predictions 
across  multiple  trees  produced  from  bootstrapped  samples  of  the  data.  The  ensemble  tree 
was  2/3  of  the  size  of  the  single  tree,  with  94  terminal  nodes.  Figure  46  shows  the 
features  for  the  ensemble  tree  ordered  by  their  importance  in  terms  of  reduction  in  the 
Gini  index  metric.  The  L6  and  L2  features  caused  the  most  significant  decrease  in  the 
Gini  index.  Except  for  LI,  the  darker  level  heterogeneity  features  are  typically  more 
important  than  the  lighter  intensity  levels.  Although  the  predictive  power  of  the 
ensemble  tree  should  be  improved,  the  classification  accuracy  on  the  training  data  was 
26%  lower  than  the  single  tree.  The  precision,  recall,  and  F-measure  values  were  also 
much  lower  (Table  9). 


Total  Gini  Reduction 


Figure  46.  Micro-scale  feature  importance  from  ensemble  classification  tree 
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7.2.1 .3.  Neural  Network  Results 

A  neural  network  model  was  also  considered  as  a  means  of  capturing  highly 
nonlinear  relationships  that  might  exist  between  predictor  variables.  The  network  was 
constructed  with  2  hidden  layers  and  10  nodes  per  layer.  The  coefficients  for  the  linear 
combinations  of  variables  were  calculated  using  a  resilient  propagation  method  and  a 
convergence  tolerance  of  0.0001  with  a  maximum  of  100  epochs  were  used  to  train  the 
model.  The  results  of  the  neural  network  classification  (Table  9)  show  that  the  model 
classifies  each  observation  as  corroded,  which  produces  an  overall  accuracy  of  57%,  with 
100%  recall  and  57%  precision. 

7.2. 1.4.  Selected  Models 

The  results  of  the  classification  of  the  training  data  for  the  models  considered  are 
provided  in  Table  9  and  complete  confusion  matrices  are  given  in  Appendix  E.  In  tenns 
of  overall  accuracy,  the  single  classification  tree  and  the  2nd  order  logistic  regression 
model  outperformed  the  other  methods.  The  F-measure  results  suggests  the  use  of  the 
single  tree  and  the  neural  network  models,  however,  the  false  positive  rate  produced  by 
the  neural  network  is  excessive.  The  1st  order  and  2nd  order  logistic  regression  models 
have  similar  F-measure  values  with  the  2nd  order  model  having  better  balance  across  the 
precision  and  recall  components.  The  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curve  in 
Figure  47  shows  the  sensitivity  vs.  (1 -specificity)  for  the  models  considered.  The  single 
classification  tree  obviously  outperforms  the  other  methods,  with  the  2nd  order  logistic 
regression  model  as  the  next  choice.  The  1st  order  logistic  regression  model  and  the 
ensemble  tree  produced  similar  values,  and  the  neural  network  model  offers  virtually  no 
lift  from  the  random  guess  shown  as  the  reference  line  in  the  figure. 
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Model 

Classification 

Accuracy 

Precision 

Recall 

F-Measure 

Logistic  Regression- 1st 
order 

57.0% 

57.3% 

95.9% 

71.7% 

Logistic  Regression-2nd 
order 

61.5% 

61.9% 

83.9% 

71.2% 

Neural  Network 

56.9% 

56.9% 

100.0% 

72.5% 

Classification  Tree 

77.8% 

78.3% 

84.4% 

81.2% 

Classification  Tree- 

Ensemble 

52.4% 

60.5% 

47.2% 

53.0% 

Table  9.  Micro  scale  training  data  classification  accuracy 


Figure  47.  ROC  curve  for  micro-scale  training  data 


Based  on  the  training  data  results,  the  single  classification  tree  and  the  2nd  order 


logistic  regression  model  would  be  the  likely  choices  for  model  selection.  However,  as  a 
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final  comparison,  each  model  was  used  to  predict  the  nearly  700,000  observations  in  the 
test  data  set.  The  results  provided  in  Table  10  are  almost  identical  to  the  training  data 
results.  The  single  tree  and  2nd  order  logistic  regression  model  are  the  best  in  terms  of 
classification  accuracy  and  the  neural  network  continues  to  classify  all  observations  as 
corroded  which  provides  no  discrimination  of  the  data  and  a  high  false  positive  rate. 
Likewise,  the  ROC  curve  for  the  test  data  in  Figure  48  is  consistent  with  the  training  data 
perfonnance.  Therefore,  the  models  selected  for  consideration  for  the  growth  probability 
function  are  the  single  classification  tree  and  the  2nd  order  logistic  regression  model. 


Model 

Classification 

Accuracy 

Precision 

Recall 

F-Measure 

Logistic  Regression 

57.1% 

57.4% 

95.9% 

71.8% 

Logistic  Regression-2nd 
order 

61.5% 

62.0% 

83.9% 

71.3% 

Neural  Network 

57.0% 

57.0% 

100.0% 

72.6% 

Classification  Tree 

77.6% 

78.2% 

84.2% 

81.1% 

Classification  Tree- 

Ensemble 

52.3% 

60.4% 

47.1% 

52.9% 

Table  10.  Micro  scale  test  data  classification  accuracy 


The  selected  methods  were  used  to  estimate  the  growth  probability  function  over 
the  areas  in  sample  1.  The  model  estimates  of  the  growth  probability  function  over  a 
given  area  of  the  sample  can  be  depicted  as  a  probability  map  like  those  shown  in  Figure 
49  for  area  3.  The  images  show  those  regions  where  growth  is  encouraged  (dark  red)  or 
inhibited  (dark  blue).  The  outline  of  the  growth  for  area  3  is  provided  for  comparison  in 
the  images. 
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A  major  difference  in  the  two  methodologies  is  highlighted  in  the  smoothness  of 
the  logistic  regression  map  as  opposed  to  the  discrete  surface  created  by  the  binning  that 
occurs  in  classification  trees.  The  discretized  nature  of  the  classification  tree  estimate  is 
problematic  in  an  interacting  particle  application  because  large  regions  will  have  the 
same  probability  value  and  cause  the  choice  of  direction  to  be  random  in  those  areas,  with 
influence  only  along  the  borders  of  different  regions. 
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Figure  49.  Growth  probability  maps  of  area  3  for  2nd  order  logistic  regression  (left)  and 

classification  tree  (right)  models 


Assuming  the  growth  is  influenced  by  the  heterogeneities,  we  would  not  expect 
dramatic  differences  from  region  to  region.  Instead,  we  would  expect  spatial  dependence 
so  that  points  in  close  proximity  would  be  similar,  creating  a  smoother  surface.  To 
address  this  issue,  a  smoothed  classification  tree  estimate  was  also  considered  for  the 
growth  probability  model.  The  probability  map  created  by  the  classification  tree  was 
smoothed  using  a  running  mean  over  successive  points.  The  smoothness  of  the  surface  is 
controlled  by  the  number  of  points  included  in  the  running  mean.  The  smoothed  value  at 
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each  location  is  calculated  as  the  mean  of  4a  + 1  points,  where  a  is  the  number  of  points 
on  each  side  (in  both  dimensions)  of  the  current  location.  A  a  value  of  25  was  selected 
for  this  application.  Although  smaller  and  larger  values  were  considered  a  =  {l 0,25,50,100}, 
a  =  25  was  selected  because  it  retained  most  of  the  variations  in  the  classification  tree 
map  while  smoothing  the  edges  enough  to  improve  the  directional  control  of  the  growth 
probability  function.  The  images  in  Figure  50  show  the  classification  tree  and  smoothed 
tree  estimate  for  a  region  in  area  3. 


Figure  50.  Classification  tree  (top)  and  smoothed  tree  (bottom)  growth  probability  maps 
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7.2.2.  Local  Transition  Function 

According  to  the  model  definition  in  Chapter  3,  the  local  transition  function 
evolves  the  state  of  a  given  cell  based  on  the  states  of  neighboring  cells  and  the  value  of 
the  growth  probability  function.  In  interacting  particle  models,  the  local  transition 
function  is  typically  defined  by  a  rule  set  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  growth  process. 
The  rule  set  for  this  application  characterizes  the  structure  of  the  simulation  used  to 
predict  filament  growth. 

7.2.2. 1.  Rule  Set 

The  rule  set  is  based  upon  the  observed  characteristics  of  filiform  growth.  At  the 
micro-scale,  we  model  a  single  filiform  filament  which  initiates  at  a  specified  location. 
The  direction  of  growth  is  determined  by  the  movement  of  the  filament  head.  Only 
noncorroded  cell  locations  are  considered  which  makes  the  filament  growth  self¬ 
avoiding.  A  variable  Range  is  used  to  control  the  extent  to  which  locations  are 
considered  for  head  cell  movement.  A  Range  value  of  1  allows  only  the  cells  in  the  3x3 
neighborhood  around  the  current  head  cell  to  be  considered,  while  a  Range  of  3  considers 
the  cells  in  the  7x7  neighborhood  of  the  head  cell  as  candidates. 

Another  simulation  variable,  DProb,  is  used  to  select  the  next  location  of  the  head 
cell  by  controlling  how  the  growth  probability  values  are  utilized.  High  DProb  values 
force  the  head  cell  to  select  the  location  with  the  highest  growth  probability,  whereas  low 
DProb  values  allow  the  distribution  of  growth  probability  values  to  determine  the  next 
location.  After  the  head  cell  passes  over  a  location,  the  remaining  filament  path 
continues  to  grow  outward.  The  outward  path  growth  is  characterized  by  the  simulation 
variable  Spread  which  defines  the  width  of  the  path  by  controlling  the  number  iterations 
of  continued  growth.  As  explained  in  Chapter  5,  the  value  of  Spread  is  given  by  the 
empirical  distribution  of  filament  widths. 
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7.2.2. 2.  Simulation  Algorithm 

All  of  the  variables  described  above  are  used  in  the  filament  simulation.  The 
simulation  was  coded  using  Matlab  7.0,  and  variables  settings  of  Range={  1,2,3}  and 
DProb={ 0.0,  0.2,  0.4,  0.6,  0.8,  1.0}  were  used  which  requires  18  design  points  for 
simulation  inputs.  In  addition  the  3  different  growth  probability  functions  described 
previously  (2nd  order  logistic  regression,  classification  tree,  and  smoothed  classification 
tree)  expands  the  dimension  of  the  design  space  to  create  a  total  of  36  different 
simulation  settings. 

The  simulation  is  run  for  each  individual  filament  at  each  design  setting,  and  the 
F-measure,  precision,  and  recall  metrics  are  calculated  at  the  end  of  each  replication.  The 
basic  algorithm  for  the  simulation  is  provided  below.  The  stopping  criteria  are  a)  there 
are  no  noncorroded  locations  to  consider  for  movement  (i.e.  the  filament  has  boxed  itself 
in  or  run  outside  of  the  region  of  interest),  b)  the  rate  of  corrosion  has  been  met  -  as 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  filament  and  the  desired  simulation  time. 

1 .  Set  the  state  of  all  cells  in  the  region  of  interest  =”Noncorroded” 

2.  A  single  initiation  point  is  passed  into  the  simulation,  set  the  state  of  initiation 
location  =”Head  Cell” 

3.  Determine  candidate  locations  for  next  Head  Cell  using  the  defined  neighborhood 
structure  and  Range  value.  Only  cells  with  state  =”Noncorroded”  are  considered 

4.  Candidate  selected  based  on  growth  probability  and  DProb  value 

5.  State  of  selected  cell  =”Head  Cell”,  state  of  previous  head  cell  =”Active” 

6.  Assign  new  active  cell  a  Spread  value  from  distribution 

7.  Set  states  of  active  cell  neighbors  =”Active”,  with  the  same  Spread  value 

8.  Spread  values  of  active  cells  are  decremented  by  1 

9.  Set  state  of  active  cell  with  0  value  of  Spread  =”Corroded” 

10.  Check  for  stopping  conditions,  repeat  to  step  3 
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The  number  of  replications  required  was  detennined  using  the  half-width  of  the 
confidence  interval  around  the  calculated  F-measure  value  (Pegden  et  al,  1995).  Given 
the  point  estimate  for  the  mean  F-measure,  F,  and  half-width,  h,  we  can  calculate  a 
confidence  interval  for  the  true  F-measure  value,  F ,  such  that  F  =  [f  -  h,  F  +  h] .  We  select 
a  confidence  level  of  the  interval,  a ,  so  that  for  a  random  sample,  F  will  fall  within  the 
confidence  interval  with  probability  1  -  a  .  The  half-width  is  calculated  from  the  sample 
observations  and  is  a  measure  of  the  precision  of  our  estimate  F  .  Smaller  values  of  h 
indicate  a  better  estimate  of  F .  Due  to  the  central  limit  theorem,  the  distribution  of  F 
approaches  nonnal  as  the  number  of  replications  increases,  and  h  provides  an  exact  1  -  a 
confidence  interval  for  F .  The  calculation  of  h  utilizes  the  upper  a/2  point  of  the 
student’s  t-distribution  with  n-1  degrees  of  freedom  and  the  sample  standard  deviation 
of  F,  s(f).  For  this  application,  a  =  0.05  and  the  simulation  continues  to  replicate  until 
h  <0.001 

h  =  tn-l,l-«/(F)  (28) 

7.2.3.  Interacting  Particle  Model  Results 

The  simulation  described  above  was  run  at  each  design  point  and  each  growth 
probability  function  for  10  distinct  filaments  in  sample  1.  For  validation  purposes,  2 
filaments  from  a  second  sample  were  segmented  and  evaluated  against  simulated  results. 
As  a  baseline  for  comparison,  a  random  growth  model  without  heterogeneity  features  is 
approximated  using  the  same  simulation  with  a  uniform  growth  probability  function. 

7.2.3. 1.  Sample  1  Filaments 

The  median  F-measure  value  over  all  simulation  replications  for  the  feature-based 
growth  probability  functions  was  compared  to  the  median  F-measure  value  for  the 
random  model  replications.  The  chart  in  Figure  51  shows  the  mean  difference  in  the 
median  F-measure  values  across  all  10  filaments  in  sample  1.  The  3  candidate  growth 
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probability  functions  result  in  higher  median  F-measure  values  at  almost  every  design 
setting.  The  simulated  F-measure  using  the  2nd  order  logistic  regression  model  of  the 
growth  probability  function  is  lower  than  the  random  model  for  low  settings  of  DProb, 
however,  when  the  growth  is  required  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  growth 
probability,  the  model  offers  significant  improvement  from  random. 

The  classification  tree  model  also  provides  an  improvement  over  the  random 
model,  although  the  difference  in  F-measure  values  is  smaller  than  the  other  models’.  In 
contrast,  the  classification  tree  performs  best  at  low  DProb  values  when  the  distribution 
of  growth  probabilities  is  used  to  determine  a  cell’s  likelihood  to  transition  to  a  head  cell 
state.  The  perfonnance  degrades  as  DProb  is  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  discretized 
nature  of  the  classification  tree  growth  probability  function.  For  example,  when  the 
filament  nears  the  boundary  between  low  and  high  growth  probability  values  and  DProb 
is  1,  then  the  filament  must  move  across  the  boundary.  When  the  classification  tree 
values  are  smoothed,  the  perfonnance  of  the  simulation  is  improved  and  the  relationship 
with  the  DProb  variable  follows  that  of  the  smooth  estimate  generated  by  the  2nd  order 
logistic  regression  estimate.  The  simulated  F-measure  for  the  smooth  tree  model  is 
generally  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  2nd  order  logistic  regression  model 

The  results  suggest  higher  DProb  values  as  the  best  design  setting  for  the  smooth 
tree  and  logistic  regression  models.  The  best  choice  for  Range  is  not  readily  detennined 
from  the  results.  Both  the  smooth  tree  and  logistic  regression  have  similar  perfonnance 
across  the  values  of  Range.  The  results  in  Figure  51  are  based  on  the  median  F-measure 
from  the  simulation  replications  which  provides  a  measure  of  central  tendency  without 
the  influence  of  extreme  values.  The  use  of  the  mean  F-measure  value  (Figure  52), 
however,  provides  results  similar  to  the  median.  The  results  for  each  individual  filament 
are  provided  in  Appendix  G. 


Mean  F -Measure  Difference  (from  random)  - 10  Filaments  Mean  F -Measure  Difference  (from  random)  - 10  Filaments 
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F-Measure  Comparison 


Range/Dprob  Setting 


Figure  5 1 .  Average  difference  from  random  model  for  mean  F-measure 


F-Measure  Comparison  (Mean) 


1 AJ  0  1/0.2  1/0.4  1/0.6  1/0.8  1/1.0  2/0.0  2/0.2  2/0.4  2/0.6  2/0.8  2/1.0  3/0.0  3/0.2  3/0.4  3/0.6  3/0.8  3/1.0 

Range/Dprob  Setting 


Figure  52.  Average  difference  from  random  model  for  median  F-measure 
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The  statistical  significance  of  the  differences  in  F-measure  values  can  be  tested 
using  the  Wilcoxon  rank-sum  test.  The  Wilcoxon  rank-sum  test  is  designed  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  samples  from  two  independent  continuous  populations  have  equal 
medians.  For  each  area  we  combine  the  replication  F-measure  values  at  a  given  design 
setting  for  the  feature-based  and  random  models.  The  values  are  ranked  and  the  sums  of 
the  ranks  for  each  population  are  then  compared.  If  the  medians  are  similar,  then  we 
would  expect  the  sums  to  be  nearly  equal  for  both  samples.  For  large  samples,  the  rank 
sum  is  approximately  normal,  and  we  can  compare  the  test  statistic  to  the  critical  value 
from  the  nonnal  distribution. 

The  chart  in  Figure  53  shows  the  proportion  of  filaments  (out  of  10)  where  the 
respective  feature-based  model  produces  F-measure  values  greater  than  the  random 
model  at  a  95%  level  of  significance,  according  to  the  Wilcoxon  rank-sum  test.  The 
results  show  that  for  DProb=  1  and  Range  of  1  or  2,  the  2nd  order  logistic  regression 
model  outperforms  the  random  model  in  the  simulation  of  every  filament.  The  smooth 
tree  model  is  also  statistically  better  than  random  for  the  majority  of  filaments  when  high 
values  of  DProb  are  used. 
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Figure  53.  Proportion  of  filaments  where  feature-based  model  is  significantly  better  than 

random 


1.23.2.  Sample  2  Filaments 

The  results  for  the  filaments  in  sample  1  show  that  the  feature-based  models  offer 
an  improvement  upon  a  model  of  random  growth.  To  validate  these  results,  filaments 
from  a  second  sample  were  segmented  and  simulated  with  the  feature -based  and  random 
models.  The  experimental  design  for  sample  2  was  identical  to  that  of  sample  1.  All 
preparation,  imaging,  and  data  collection  methods  were  repeated. 

Despite  the  similarities,  the  growth  in  sample  2  was  noticeably  different  from 
sample  1 .  The  image  in  Figure  54  shows  one  of  the  areas  in  sample  2  after  89  hours  of 
exposure.  The  amount  of  growth  on  the  sample  is  much  greater  than  the  growth  shown  in 
the  images  for  sample  1 .  This  difference  is  due  to  the  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  initiated  filaments  in  sample  2.  It  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  initiation  in  sample  2 
is  related  to  the  greater  delamination  around  the  scribe  that  is  evident  in  the  images. 
However,  we  assume  the  amount  of  initiation  does  not  affect  the  growth  of  individual 
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filaments  beyond  the  possible  interaction  that  can  occur  when  close  filaments  limit  the 
available  direction  of  growth. 


Figure  54.  Image  of  sample  2  area  4,  t=89  hours 


To  validate  the  sample  1  results,  two  filaments  were  selected  at  random  from  area 
4  in  sample  2.  The  only  influence  on  the  selection  of  the  filaments  was  the  ease  of 
segmentation  to  capture  distinct  filaments  without  the  influence  of  neighboring  filaments. 
Figure  55  shows  the  images  at  t=89  for  the  two  filaments  selected  from  sample  2.  The 
feature  values  were  determined  and  the  growth  probability  function  estimates  were 
calculated.  The  filaments  were  then  simulated  at  the  previous  design  points  using  the 
interacting  particle  model. 
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Figure  55.  CLSM  images  of  Sample  2  filaments  (filament  l:left,  filament  2:right) 


The  interacting  particle  model  results  for  filament  1  of  sample  2  are  provided  in 
Figure  56.  The  results  from  the  logistic  regression  model  show  significant  improvement 
over  the  random  growth  model  especially  for  high  DProb  values.  The  smooth  tree  model 
is  also  better  than  random  for  DProb=  1.  Like  the  other  models,  the  median  F-measure 
for  the  classification  tree  follows  the  same  pattern  from  the  sample  1  results.  The  tree 
results  are  better  than  random  at  low  values  of  DProb  and  then  degrade  as  DProb 
increases.  The  logistic  regression  results  are  clearly  better  than  the  other  models  and 
significantly  better  than  the  results  from  the  random  model. 
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Figure  56.  Sample  2,  filament  1,  F-measure  difference  from  random 


The  results  for  the  2nd  filament  from  sample  2  are  not  as  promising  as  the  previous 
filament.  Figure  57  shows  the  median  F-measure  difference  from  the  random  model  for 
filament  2.  Once  again,  the  classification  tree  results  improve  as  Dprob  is  decreased, 
while  the  results  for  the  smooth  tree  and  logistic  regression  improve  as  DProb  increases. 
In  fact,  DProb=  1  is  the  only  setting  where  models  perform  better  than  random,  with  the 
logistic  regression  and  smooth  tree  having  median  F-measure  values  better  than  random 
at  all  3  Range  settings.  Despite  the  lower  results  for  most  models  and  design  settings,  if 
we  average  the  difference  in  median  F-measure  values  across  both  filaments,  the  results 
would  be  consistent  with  the  results  from  the  sample  1  filaments.  The  selection  of  the  2nd 
order  logistic  regression  model  for  the  growth  probability  function  and  a  Range  of  1  or  2, 
with  a  DProb  setting  of  1.0  produced  results  better  than  the  random  model  across  all 
filaments  in  sample  1  and  sample  2. 


Median  F -Measure  Difference  (from  random) 
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Figure  57.  Sample  2,  filament  2,  F-measure  difference  from  random 
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CHAPTER  8.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  final  chapter  summarizes  the  research  presented  in  this  dissertation.  The 
conclusions  from  the  results  in  the  previous  chapter  are  presented  along  with 
recommendations  for  future  research. 


8.1.  Summary 

This  dissertation  has  been  focused  on  the  space-time  prediction  of  random  events 
and  growth.  Typically,  the  approach  to  these  problems  only  utilizes  the  geographic  space 
information.  The  goal  of  this  work  was  to  incorporate  feature  space  analysis  into  the 
space-time  prediction  of  event  initiation  and  growth.  The  inclusion  of  the  feature 
information  allows  the  models  to  better  describe  the  initiation  and  growth  processes,  and 
therefore  improve  the  predictive  abilities  of  the  models.  The  model  is  able  to  account  for 
relationships  that  exist  between  the  feature  variables  and  event  initiation  and  growth  that 
are  likely  not  known  or  understood.  In  this  respect,  this  research  represents  an 
improvement  in  the  prediction  of  space-time  initiation  and  growth  as  well  as  in  corrosion 
modeling.  As  opposed  to  most  corrosion  models  which  focus  on  a  single  descriptive 
metric,  this  research  offers  a  true  space-time  prediction  for  corrosion  growth. 
Specifically,  this  research  has  generated  the  following  contributions. 

•  The  primary  goal  of  this  research  was  to  formulate  a  spatiotemporal  model  that 
incorporates  feature  space  analysis  in  space-time  event  initiation  and  growth 
prediction.  The  feature-based  point  prediction  model  (Liu,  1999),  was  extended 
to  a  feature-based,  space-time  model  for  growth  prediction.  A  feature-based 
interacting  particle  model  was  developed  for  growth  prediction,  and  combined 
with  the  feature-based  point  prediction  model  to  capture  the  initiation  and  growth 
of  a  complex  system. 

•  The  properties  of  the  growth  model  have  also  been  presented.  It  has  been  shown 
that  if  we  assume  that  the  features  included  in  the  model  are  significant  to  the 
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process,  then  we  are  guaranteed  that  the  error  or  deviance  in  the  model  fit  will  be 
less  than  or  equal  to  the  error  or  deviance  from  model  that  does  not  include  these 
features.  This  result  can  be  seen  for  a  wide  range  of  model  classes  for  the  growth 
probability  function  included  in  the  proposed  interacting  particle  model. 

•  The  application  of  the  model  was  demonstrated  with  data  of  filiform  corrosion 
growth  in  aluminum.  Data  was  collected  from  macro  and  micro  scale  images  of 
filiform  growth  on  samples  of  AA2024-T3.  The  features  included  in  the 
application  were  those  derived  directly  from  macro  scale  images,  and  the  density 
of  various  intensity  heterogeneities  in  the  micro  scale  images. 

•  The  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  feature-based  model  in  terms  of  error  reduction 
and  prediction  accuracy  has  also  been  presented.  The  initiation  model  showed 
significant  improvement  in  the  majority  of  areas  in  terms  of  the  likelihood  of 
occurrence  over  the  unifonn  spatial  transition  density.  Likewise,  the  growth 
model  showed  a  significant  improvement  over  the  random  growth  model  for  all 
filaments  considered  in  this  research. 

8.2.  Conclusions 

The  application  of  the  proposed  model  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
insight  not  only  for  the  process  of  filiform  initiation  and  growth,  but  also  to  the  use  of  this 
type  of  modeling  for  similar  applications.  The  following  conclusions  and  observations 
are  provided  based  on  the  results  for  the  initiation  and  growth  models  in  both  the  macro 
and  micro  scale  approach. 

•  The  results  from  the  macro  scale  approach  show  that  geometric  features  derived 
from  the  digital  images  are  insufficient  to  describe  the  growth  process.  These 
results  imply  that  features  beyond  what  can  be  described  by  the  filiform  growth 
itself  influence  the  process. 
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•  The  micro  scale  approach  suggests  that  the  heterogeneities  visible  in  CLSM 
images  can  be  used  to  predict  filament  initiation  and  growth.  Incorporating  this 
information  into  initiation  and  growth  models  can  improve  the  prediction 
accuracy  over  that  of  random  spatial  models  that  do  not  account  for  these 
relationships. 

•  In  general,  the  heterogeneity  features  offer  improvement  over  the  uniform  spatial 
density  for  initiation,  however,  there  were  areas  when  the  model  results  were  not 
better  than  the  random  spatial  density.  This  result  is  likely  due  to  other  features 
that  can  be  identified  in  the  CLSM  images,  such  as  the  width  of  the  scribe  or 
delamination  of  the  coating  around  the  scribe. 

•  The  heterogeneities  with  intensities  associated  with  the  L3  feature  variable  offer 
the  most  significant  influence  over  the  initiation  process.  In  general,  the  darker 
features  provide  the  best  results  for  prediction  of  initiation  location. 

•  The  analysis  of  the  growth  of  segmented  filaments  has  shown  that  a  constant 
growth  rate  is  a  reasonable  assumption.  After  initiation,  the  amount  of  new 
growth  that  occurs  varies  somewhat  from  filament  to  filament,  but  on  average  is 
constant  and  independent  of  the  time  of  exposure. 

•  Interacting  particle  models  can  provide  an  acceptable  representation  of  filament 
growth  over  time.  The  basic  known  growth  characteristics  can  be  captured  in  the 
transition  functions  which  define  the  interacting  particle  model.  Realizations  of 
the  model  produce  predicted  filament  growth  that  exhibits  similar  patterns  and 
growth  behavior  as  actual  filaments  over  a  given  region  of  material. 

•  The  results  from  the  growth  model  predictions  show  that  the  density  of 
heterogeneities  with  various  intensity  levels  can  be  used  to  predict  filament 
growth.  The  inclusion  of  these  features  offers  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
prediction  of  growth  over  other  random  models  which  do  not  account  for  this 
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information.  This  result  is  consistent  with  the  theoretical  properties  of  the  growth 
probability  function  approximation. 

•  Although  the  relationship  of  the  growth  process  with  the  heterogeneity  features 
appears  highly  nonlinear,  a  larger  influence  of  the  darker  heterogeneities  on 
filament  growth  has  been  observed. 

•  Classification  tree  models  of  the  growth  probability  function  can  capture  highly 
nonlinear  relationships  with  feature  variables  and  provide  the  best  fit  of  the  data, 
however,  the  predictive  ability  of  the  model  is  degraded  with  new  data  sets. 

•  The  discretized  probability  values  generated  by  the  classification  tree  can  degrade 
the  performance  of  the  proposed  interacting  particle  model,  and  a  smoothed 
function  over  the  geographic  region  appears  to  improve  results. 

8.3.  Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

This  research  represents  an  initial  endeavor  to  incorporate  feature  space  analysis 
into  the  prediction  of  growth  for  complex  systems.  Specifically,  this  work  offers  an 
initial  introduction  to  actual  space-time  prediction  of  corrosion  evolution.  In  addition  to 
the  conclusions  drawn,  the  results  of  the  research  have  generated  further  focus  areas 
which  warrant  future  investigation. 

•  The  location  of  filament  initiation  could  not  be  accurately  identified  in  the  CLSM 
images  in  the  micro  scale  approach.  Despite  additional  experiments,  the  centroid 
location  of  growth  at  the  initial  imaging  time  had  to  be  used  as  the  assumed 
initiation  location.  Obviously,  an  improvement  upon  this  approximation  should 
improve  the  model  outcome  and  help  to  validate  the  conclusion  of  the  influence 
of  heterogeneities  on  initiation. 

•  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  initiation  from  samples  1  and  2  and  the 
corresponding  difference  in  the  width  of  the  scribe  on  the  samples  should  be 
investigated.  The  width  of  the  scribe  at  a  given  location  could  easily  be 
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incorporated  into  the  existing  model  and  additional  scribe  features  could 
dramatically  improve  the  predictive  results  for  the  initiation  model. 

•  In  addition  to  the  scribe  and  coating  features,  other  environmental  variables  such 
as  temperature  and  humidity  can  be  used  to  account  for  differences  in  initiation 
numbers. 

•  The  significance  of  the  L3  heterogeneities  in  the  prediction  of  initiation  location 
needs  to  be  analyzed  further.  A  better  chemical  classification  of  these 
heterogeneities  could  provide  further  insight  into  the  relationship  with  initiation 
location.  This  result  is  also  applicable  to  the  growth  model  where  complex 
relationships  appear  to  exist  with  the  darker  heterogeneities  influencing  the 
growth  of  filaments.  These  types  of  heterogeneities  need  to  be  better  classified  in 
order  to  better  understand  the  process. 

•  More  complex  models  should  be  considered  for  approximating  the  growth 
probability  function.  The  computational  considerations  drove  the  selection  of 
models  for  this  research.  If  feasible  with  the  extremely  large  data  sets,  the  use  of 
generalized  additive  models  or  MARS  should  be  considered  and  could  offer  an 
improvement  over  the  current  methods. 

•  The  rule  set  which  governs  the  interacting  particle  model  used  in  this  research 
was  developed  based  on  simple  understood  characteristics  of  filament  growth. 
Given  other  research  available  on  filiform  corrosion,  the  model  can  likely  be 
improved  upon  by  capturing  further  known  growth  behavior.  Undoubtedly,  more 
sophisticated  methods  exist  for  implementing  the  interacting  particle  model  which 
could  greatly  reduce  computational  time  and  vastly  improve  the  ability  to  perform 
additional  tests. 

•  The  current  method  utilizes  the  empirical  distribution  of  filament  widths  to 
detennine  the  Spread  value  for  the  filament  path.  The  growth  probability 
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function  can  also  be  used  to  detennine  the  likelihood  that  the  path  continues  to 
spread  into  neighboring  cells. 

•  The  interaction  between  filaments  during  growth  should  also  be  investigated.  The 
current  method  assumes  the  only  interaction  among  filaments  is  the  limited  space 
for  future  growth  caused  by  another  path  occupying  those  locations.  It  is 
possible,  although  not  observed  in  this  data,  that  a  dependence  exists  between 
multiple  filaments  growing  in  the  same  region. 
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Appendix  A:  Image  Registration  and  Segmentation 

Image  Registration 

Formally,  we  select  a  set  of  points  in  the  base  image  {(xi,yi):i  =  l,...,N}  and  the 

corresponding  set  of  points  in  the  input  image  {(x  • ,  y  [ ) :  i  =  1, . . . ,  n}  .  The  key  to  registration 

is  to  determine  the  function  f(x,y)  which  can  be  separated  into  components  fx(x,y)  and 

fy(x, y)  such  that  x'  =  fx (x; ,  y; )  and  y|  =fy(xi,yi) . 

The  images  used  in  this  research  are  of  metallic  samples  placed  in  stages  at 

consecutive  time  periods.  Because  of  the  rigid  samples  and  templates  used  for  camera 

position,  the  transfonnation  needed  for  this  process  must  be  capable  of  correcting  scale, 

rotation,  and  translation  differences  in  time-sequenced  images.  Therefore,  the  spatial 

transformation  in  the  images  can  be  represented  as  a  linear  conformal  transfonnation,  or  a 

transformation  of  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system.  The  linear  confonnal  transformation 

is  represented  by  the  following  component  functions  of  the  base  image  reference  points. 

x'  =  axcos(9)-ay  sin(9)  +  Bv 

(291 

y'  =  axsin(9)-aycos(9)  +  (3y  ^  ' 

The  scaling  parameter,  a ,  allows  for  differences  in  the  scale  of  the  two  images. 
Scaling  differences  can  be  caused  by  differences  in  the  focal  length  used  to  create  the 
digital  images.  For  example,  if  the  focal  length  in  the  input  image  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  focal  length  of  the  base  image,  the  objects  in  the  resulting  image  will  appear  larger 
due  to  the  increase  in  magnification.  The  rotational  parameter,  9 ,  adjusts  for  differences 
in  the  rotation  of  the  camera  from  the  horizontal  axis  between  the  base  and  input  image. 
The  translation  parameter,  (1 ,  represents  the  shift  in  location  in  the  x  and  y  direction  from 
the  base  and  input  image. 

Image  Segmentation:  thresholding 

The  purpose  of  thresholding  is  to  select  a  single  pixel  value,  or  threshold,  in  order 
to  separate  objects  of  interest  from  the  image  background.  Depending  on  the  image, 
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objects  are  typically  lighter  (darker)  than  their  background,  which  implies  that  pixels 
above  (below)  the  threshold  value  make  up  the  objects  of  interest.  Specifically, 
thresholding  seeks  to  detennine  the  value  T  for  image  X  which  produces  the  binary  image 


Y. 


if  X(i,j)  <  T 
if  X(i,j)>T 


(30) 


The  resulting  binary  image  Y  will  have  objects  represented  by  white  pixels  and 
background  pixels  will  be  black.  Because  thresholding  utilizes  pixel  intensity,  images  are 
typically  in  a  grayscale  format.  However,  methods  for  color  thresholding  are  similar. 
Thresholding  is  an  attractive  segmentation  method  because  it  results  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  data  storage  and  the  binary  image  is  much  simpler  to  analyze  (Wolfram, 
2004). 

There  are  many  methods  that  can  be  used  to  threshold  an  image.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious  is  to  utilize  the  histogram  of  pixel  values  (Pal  and  Pal,  1993).  The 
histogram  represents  the  probability  distribution  of  pixel  values  in  the  image.  The 
effectiveness  of  any  thresholding  technique  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  pixels  in 
the  histogram.  The  presumption  is  that  the  conditional  probability  distribution  for  pixel 
values  that  belong  to  the  object  will  be  shifted  from  the  conditional  probability 
distribution  of  pixel  values  for  the  background.  Figure  58  shows  an  example  of  pixel 
distributions.  The  intersection  of  the  two  conditional  probability  distributions  provides 
the  value  of  threshold  that  should  be  used  to  classify  pixels.  Assuming  equal  costs, 
histogram  thresholding  results  in  a  minimum  Bayes  risk  classification.  The  decision  rule 
for  pixels  in  image  X,  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  prior  probability  of  the  pixel 
in  Hj,  which  can  be  estimated  empirically.: 

=  arg  max  PjfX\H .  (X  \  Hj ) 
j  1-2 
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Figure  58.  Example  of  histogram  thresholding 

In  most  cases,  the  conditional  probability  distributions  for  objects  and  background 
are  not  observable  in  a  histogram.  Typically,  only  the  distribution  of  pixel  values  of  the 
entire  image  can  be  constructed.  Because  of  the  variation  that  can  occur  from  image  to 
image,  a  constant  threshold  value  would  not  be  effective.  In  order  to  threshold  the  image, 
an  adaptive  method  must  be  utilized.  One  possible  heuristic  selects  the  threshold  value 
that  equals  the  mean  of  the  pixel  values  above  the  threshold  averaged  with  the  mean  of 
the  pixel  values  below  the  threshold.  Other  methods  seek  to  optimize  a  specific  error 
metric.  One  popular  methodology  is  called  the  Otsu  method  (Otsu,  1979). 

The  Otsu  method  selects  the  threshold  that  minimizes  the  variance  within  the  two 
resulting  classes.  Suppose  an  image  contains  N  pixels,  and  we  have  differentiated  M 
different  levels  of  pixel  intensity,  so  that  n,  is  the  number  of  pixels  at  intensity  level  i  eM. 
We  wish  to  separate  the  pixel  values  into  two  classes:  Cj  which  has  pixels  with  intensity 
levels  [1  ,...,£],  and  C2  which  has  pixels  with  intensity  levels  [k+ 1,  ...,  M\.  The  variance 
within  each  class  for  a  threshold  teM is  defined  as  a^(t)  =  qfifioj2 (t)  +  q2 (t)cr| (t)  where 
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t- 1 

</i  (t)  =  ^  PU) 

i= 0 
M 

<h  (t)  =  ^P(i) 

i=t 

cT\(t)  =  variance  of  pixels  in  C, 

o\  (t)  =  variance  of  pixels  in  C2 

P(i)  =  — 

N 

However,  an  easier  method  exists  which  utilizes  the  relationship  of  the  between- 
class  variance  and  the  within-class  variance.  The  between-class  variance  is  defined  as 

cr.g(0  =  cr 

=  <h  (0  -  nf  +  qi  (t)  [Ml  ( t )  -  m]  2 

where  p  is  the  combined  mean  of  the  two  classes,  and  a  is  the  combined 
variance.  We  can  substitute  using  p  =  q]p1 +q2p2 .  The  resulting  formula  for  between- 
class  variance  becomes  <Tb  =q](t)q2(t)[p1(t)-p2(t)]2  . 

Variance  is  a  measure  of  self-similarity  within  groups.  The  within-class  variance 
averages  over  both  classes.  When  a  threshold  is  too  high,  the  variance  for  Ci  will  be  too 
high  and  too  many  pixels  will  be  classified  as  C/.  When  the  threshold  is  too  low,  the 
variance  for  C?  will  be  too  high  and  too  many  pixels  will  be  classified  as  CV  Therefore, 
the  optimal  threshold  maximizes  the  between-class  variance,  and  thus  minimizes  the 
within-class  variance.  The  threshold  value  can  be  iteratively  selected  by  calculating 
using  the  means  of  each  resulting  cluster  and  the  number  of  pixels  in  each  cluster. 

Image  Segmentation:  edge  detection 

Another  method  of  image  segmentation  is  called  edge  detection.  If  we  assume 
that  objects  in  an  image  are  characterized  by  continuity,  then  pixels  that  are  close  in 
proximity  should  have  color  values  that  are  also  close.  A  pixel  with  a  sharp  change  in 
color  or  intensity  can  be  called  an  edge.  The  desire  is  that  these  edges  match  up  with  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  objects  within  the  image. 
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Many  methods  are  available  for  detecting  edges  in  images.  These  methods  are 
generally  categorized  as  gradient,  which  use  first  derivative  information  or  Laplacian, 
which  uses  2nd  derivative  infonnation.  The  gradient  method  finds  edges  by  calculating 
the  maximum  and  minimum  in  the  first  derivative  of  the  image.  Laplacian  methods  find 
the  zero  values  in  the  second  derivative  of  the  image.  To  allow  for  the  calculation  of  the 
gradients  at  each  pixel  location,  convolution  masks,  or  kernels,  are  used.  The  gradient  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  pixel  convolved  with  the  kernel. 

It  would  be  possible  to  use  a  classification  method,  such  as  k-nearest  neighbor,  to 
classify  each  pixel  based  on  its  RGB  intensity  value,  similar  to  the  thresholding  method. 
However,  there  are  portions  of  the  rivet,  particularly  the  hole  in  the  center,  which  have 
dramatically  different  color  values  than  the  rest  of  the  rivet.  Therefore,  only  portions  of 
the  rivet  would  be  classified  as  such.  Edge  detection,  however,  can  be  used  to  group  the 
entire  rivet  object.  For  the  purposes  of  this  project,  edge  detection  will  only  be  used  after 
the  image  has  been  segmented  using  thresholding.  Therefore,  edge  detection  will  be 
perfonned  on  the  resulting  binary  image  to  categorize  the  foreground  pixels  into  objects. 
A  foreground  pixel  P  is  labeled  an  edge  point  if: 


0 

-1 
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-1 
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-1 

0 

-1 

0 

Other  convolution  kernels  can  be  used  to  represent  different  neighborhood 


structures.  Changing  the  kernel  primarily  affects  the  smoothness  of  the  resulting  edge. 
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Appendix  B: 


Macro  Scale  Correlation  Matrix 
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Appendix  C:  Macro-Scale  Logistic  Regression  Output 


Variable 

Estimate 

Std.Err. 

t-Statistic 

Pr(ltl) 

(Intercept) 

2.16 

0.12 

18.06 

0 

init_d 

-0.12 

2.87E-03 

-42.01 

0 

anginit 

-0.1 

0.01 

-10.96 

6.30E-28 

ageinit 

-0.3 

0.04 

-7.06 

1.68E-12 

scribe_d 

0.05 

0.01 

7.71 

1.27E-14 

corr_d 

-0.08 

0.01 

-13.58 

5.26E-42 

numcorr_17 

0.01 

5.01  E-04 

15.19 

0 

pc_ang 

1.13 

0.09 

13.15 

0 

ci_ang 

0.22 

0.08 

2.83 

4.71  E-03 

ci_d 

0.16 

0.01 

18.89 

0 

left 

0 

2.29E-05 

-5.83 

5.65E-09 

right 

0 

2.48E-05 

-4.32 

1.59E-05 

gap 

2.10E-04 

1.04E-04 

2.01 

0.04 

dang_ratio 

0.11 

0.02 

5.13 

2.86E-07 

gapsc 

-1.56E-05 

3.95E-06 

-3.94 

8.17E-05 

sameside 

-0.56 

0.04 

-13.56 

7.29E-42 

sizecorr 

0 

7.66E-05 

-12.55 

3.81  E-36 

dang_ratio:sameside 

-0.03 

0.01 

-4.1 

4.1  IE-05 

pc_ang:ci_ang 

-0.48 

0.04 

-11.89 

1.40E-32 

pc_ang:ci_d 

-0.11 

0.01 

-15.47 

5.29E-54 

pc_ang:gap 

0 

8.40E-05 

-6.8 

1.04E-11 

pc_ang:dang_ratio 

-0.14 

0.01 

-9.41 

5.01  E-21 

ci_ang:ci_d 

-0.04 

0.01 

-5.95 

2.74E-09 

ci_ang:gap 

0 

6.93E-05 

-6.58 

4.60E-1 1 

ci_ang:dang_ratio 

-0.15 

0.01 

-10.4 

2.38E-25 

ci_d:gap 

-7.69E-05 

9.78E-06 

-7.86 

3.77E-15 

ci_d:dang_ratio 

-0.08 

0.01 

-14.03 

9.97E-45 

gap:dang_ratio 

6.52E-06 

1.55E-05 

0.42 

0.67 

pc_ang:ci_ang:ci_d 

0.05 

3.50E-03 

14.34 

0 

pc_ang:ci_ang:gap 

4.60E-04 

3.73E-05 

12.32 

0 

pc_ang:ci_ang:dang_ratio 

0.09 

0.01 

12.64 

0 

pc_ang:ci_d:gap 

1.26E-04 

7.49E-06 

16.87 

0 

pc_ang:ci_d:dang_ratio 

0.01 

2.81  E-03 

3.19 

1.41  E-03 

pc_ang:gap:dang_ratio 

4.05E-06 

1.07E-05 

0.38 

0.7 

ci_ang:ci_d:gap 

1.09E-04 

6.14E-06 

17.7 

0 

ci_ang:ci_d:dang_ratio 

0.01 

1.49E-03 

7.52 

5.55E-14 

ci_ang:gap:dang_ratio 

-7.68E-07 

4.80E-06 

-0.16 

0.87 

ci_d:gap:dang_ratio 

-1.32E-05 

2.24E-06 

-5.9 

3.68E-09 

9.82E- 

pc_ang:ci_ang:ci_d:gap 

-8.58E-05 

3.49E-06 

-24.61 
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corr_d:sameside 

0 

3.09E-03 

-1.48 

0.14 

corr_d:sizecorr 

5.19E-05 

5.56E-06 

9.33 

0 

sameside:sizecorr 

3.88E-04 

7.35E-05 

5.28 

1.30E-07 

corr_d:sameside:sizecorr 

-1.58E-05 

5.45E-06 

-2.89 

3.83E-03 
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Appendix  D:  Initiation  Percentile  Scores  by  Area 


Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  3 


Feature  Pair 


Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  4 


Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  5 
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Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  6 


Feature  Pair 


Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  7 


Feature  Pair 


Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  8 


Feature  Pair 
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Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  9 


Feature  Pair 


Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  10 


Feature  Pair 


Difference  in  Mean  Percentile  Score  for  Area  11 


Feature  Pair 
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Appendix  E:  Micro-Scale  Confusion  Matrices 


Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

37,394 

34,690 

72,084 

1 

602,414 

808,620 

1,411,034 

Total 

639,808 

843,310 

1,483,118 

Truth 

0 

1 

Total 

0 

16,029 

14,938 

30,967 

1 

257,586 

347,069 

604,655 

Total 

273,615 

362,007 

635,622 

'■d 

(D 

CLh 


<D 


-a 

<D 

Oh 


1st  order  Logistic  Regression  (training:top,  test:bottom) 


Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

203,922 

135,623 

339,545 

1 

435,886 

707,687 

1,143,573 

Total 

639808 

843,310 

1,483,118 

Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

87,087 

58,190 

145,277 

1 

186,528 

303,817 

490,345 

Total 

273,615 

362,007 

635,622 

2nd  order  Logistic  Regression  (training: top,  test:bottom) 
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Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

442,162 

131,784 

573,946 

1 

197,646 

711,526 

909,172 

Total 

639808 

843,310 

1,483,118 

Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

188,439 

57,132 

245,571 

1 

85,176 

304,875 

390,051 

Total 

273,615 

362,007 

635,622 

Classification  Tree  (training: top,  testbottom) 


Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

379,513 

445,176 

824,689 

1 

260,295 

398,134 

658,429 

Total 

639808 

843,310 

1,483,118 

Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

161,772 

191,430 

353,202 

1 

111,843 

170,577 

282,420 

Total 

273,615 

362,007 

635,622 

Ensemble  Tree  (training: top,  testbottom) 
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Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

639,808 

843,310 

1,483,118 

Total 

639808 

843,310 

1,483,118 

Truth 


0 

1 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

273,615 

362,007 

635,622 

Total 

273,615 

362,007 

635,622 

Neural  Network  (training: top,  testibottom) 


Appendix  F:  Micro-Scale  Logistic  Regression  (2nd  Order)  Output 


Variable 

Estimate 

Std.Err. 

t-Statistic 

Pr(|t|) 

(Intercept) 

0.26 

4.34E-03 

60.9 

0 

LI 

-0.4 

0.01 

-76.18 

0 

L2 

0.01 

3.15E-03 

3.94 

8.09E-05 

L3 

0.14 

3.17E-03 

44.38 

0 

L4 

0.03 

3.37E-03 

10 

0 

L5 

-0.02 

3.14E-03 

-5.83 

5.58E-09 

L6 

0.19 

2.55E-03 

72.54 

0 

L7 

0.04 

4.97E-03 

7.51 

6.11E-14 

L8 

-0.09 

0.01 

-14.07 

6.05E-45 

L9 

0.17 

0.03 

5.69 

1.29E-08 

L1:L1 

0.06 

7.55E-04 

83.38 

0 

L2:L2 

-0.16 

2.42E-03 

-64.42 

0 

L3:L3 

0.13 

2.24E-03 

55.96 

0 

L4:L4 

-0.08 

2.18E-03 

-34.83 

9.23E-266 

L5:L5 

-0.07 

2.49E-03 

-28.02 

1.01E-172 

L6:L6 

-0.06 

1.88E-03 

-30.37 

1.40E-202 

L7:L7 

0.05 

3.96E-03 

11.45 

0 

L8:L8 

-0.1 

3.79E-03 

-26.39 

1.82E-153 

L9:L9 

0.01 

5.13E-04 

12.28 

0 

L1:L2 

0.17 

3.09E-03 

53.87 

0 

L1:L3 

-0.08 

4.49E-03 

-17.71 

3.38E-70 

L1:L4 

0.18 

3.59E-03 

51.14 

0 

L1:L5 

-0.03 

4.33E-03 

-6.36 

2.07E-10 

L1:L6 

0.14 

3.94E-03 

35.63 

0 

L1:L7 

0.4 

0.01 

46.93 

0 

L1:L8 

-0.62 

0.01 

-67.37 

0 

L1:L9 

-0.44 

0.04 

-11.17 

5.77E-29 

L2:L3 

0.09 

3.08E-03 

30.73 

0 

L2:L4 

-0.14 

3.75E-03 

-37.14 

9.54E-302 

L2:L5 

-0.18 

4.08E-03 

-43.25 

0 

L2:L6 

-0.09 

2.83E-03 

-31.14 

8.21E-213 

L2:L7 

-0.33 

0.01 

-65.88 

0 

L2:L8 

0.2 

4.54E-03 

44.28 

0 

L2:L9 

-0.69 

0.03 

-21.17 

1.78E-99 

L3:L4 

0.06 

3.26E-03 

18.66 

0 

L3:L5 

0.19 

3.63E-03 

51.99 

0 

L3:L6 

0.15 

3.10E-03 

49.98 

0 

L3:L7 

0.05 

4.25E-03 

10.6 

0 

L3:L8 

0.04 

0.01 

6.06 

1.34E-09 

L3:L9 

0.57 

0.02 

23.57 

0 

L4:L5 

-0.02 

3.82E-03 

-4.81 

1.48E-06 

L4:L6 

-0.12 

3.19E-03 

-37.45 

9.64E-307 

L4:L7 

-0.05 

0.01 

-9.18 

4.50E-20 

Median  F -Measure  Difference  (from  random)  Median  F -Measure  Difference  (from  random) 
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Appendix  G:  F-Measure  Comparison  for  Sample  1  Filaments 


Filament  1  F-Measure  Comparison 


Range/Dprob  Setting 


Filament  2  F-Measure  Comparison 


1/0.0  1/0.2  1/0.4  1/0.6  1/0.8  1/1.0  2/0.0  2/0.2  2/0.4  2/0.6  2/0.8  2/1.0  3/0.0  3/0.2  3/0.4  3/0.6  3/0.8  3/1.0 

Range/Dprob  Setting 


M  edian  F  -M  easure  D ifference (from  random)  M  edian  F  -M  easure  D  ifference (from  random ) 
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Filament  3  F-Measure  Comparison 


Range/Dprob  Setting 


Filament  5  F-Measure  Comparison 


1/0.0  1/0.2  1/0.4  1/0.6  1/0.8  1/1.0  2/0.0  2/0.2  2/0.4  2/0.6  2/0.8  2/1.0  3/0.0  3/0.2  3/0.4  3/0.6  3/0.8  3/1.0 

Range/Dprob  Setting 


M  edian  F  -M  easure  D ifference (from  random)  M  edian  F  -M  easure  D  ifference (from  random ) 
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Filament  6  F-Measure  Comparison 


Range/Dprob  Setting 


Filament  7  F-Measure  Comparison 


1  1  1  1 

HTree 

_ 1  Smoothed  Tree 

H  Log  Reg 

i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i - 

■  ■  1_ 0  1  l l  o D . ■ ■ iJ 

lDJ 

MrMI11  1  1  . 

i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i_ i 

1/0.0  1/0.2  1/0.4  1/0.6  1/0.8  1/1.0  2/0.0  2/0.2  2/0.4  2/0.6  2/0.8  2/1.0  3/0.0  3/0.2  3/0.4  3/0.6  3/0.8  3/1.0 

Range/Dprob  Setting 


M  edian  F  -M  easure  D ifference (from  random)  M  edian  F  -M  easure  D  ifference (from  random ) 
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Filament  8  F-Measure  Comparison 


Range/Dprob  Setting 


Filament  9  F-Measure  Comparison 


1/0.0  1/0.2  1/0.4  1/0.6  1/0.8  1/1.0  2/0.0  2/0.2  2/0.4  2/0.6  2/0.8  2/1.0  3/0.0  3/0.2  3/0.4  3/0.6  3/0.8  3/1.0 

Range/Dprob  Setting 


Median  F -Measure  Difference  (from  random)  Median  F -Measure  Difference  (from  random) 
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Filament  10  F-Measure  Comparison 


Range/Dprob  Setting 


Filament  11  F-Measure  Comparison 


-0.2 


1/0.0  1/0.2  1/0.4  1/0.6  1/0.8  1/1.0  2/0.0  2/0.2  2/0.4  2/0.6  2/0.8  2/1.0  3/0.0  3/0.2  3/0.4  3/0.6  3/0.8  3/1.0 

Range/Dprob  Setting 
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Appendix  H:  Time  lapse  images  of  sample  1  areas 

The  following  pages  show  the  time  lapsed  images  for  Areas  3-11.  The  top  left 
image  is  at  time  0,  and  times  {6,  21,  28,  44,  51,  67,  73,  89}  continue  from  left  to  right 
and  top  to  bottom. 
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